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Putting money where it counts 


American banks contribute 
to American leadership in 
office equipment production 
and sales. 


Keeping tabs on business operations 
takes more than a green eyeshade 
today. 

Now accountants face mountains 
of figures. Management must have 
comprehensive reports on production 
— sales — expenses — inventories. Pre- 
paring these reports has become a 
king-size job. 

American ingenuity had to come 
up with newer, better, quicker meth- 
ods. The result is an office equipment 


industry with annual sales of a billion 
dollars plus! 


Here’s Where Banks Figure In 

Timely loans from commercial banks 
help manufacturers stock raw ma- 
terials, build new plants, expand old 
ones, establish markets. 

But they don’t stop there. With 
some business machines tagged at 
$10,000 or more, it costs money to 
buy or lease them as well as make 
them. Backed by bank loans, busi- 
nesses all over the country are able 
to install the machines they need. 


Better Living for All 
Mechanizing the office has turned 
out to be a great boon for white-collar 
workers. Their productive capacity 


has been multiplied wherever these 
machines go. Much tedious detail has 
been eliminated. 

Add it up. You'll find that bank 
loans like these help a// Americans— 
including you! Just by putting money 
where it counts, your commercial 
banks help create: 1) better jobs for 
men and women, 2) returns for inves- 
tors, 3) a healthier economy, and 4) 
better living for the American people. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National B::nk 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo. tion) 
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* THE HOME * 
Srsuronce (Company 


FIRE » AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 





Balance sheetof THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY December 31, 1954 
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ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . . . $ 81,571,962.52 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . . $175,675,958.00 
Other Bonds... . oe © 6 ~©694,561,406.92 Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . 43,281.009.63 
Preferred and Common re a ~ « « « 199,039,024.72 Taxes Payable. . . . . . 2 © © « « 5)605,000.00 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies —_23,895,857.61 Reserves for Reinsurance . . . . . ~ — 1,810,986.40 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Dividends Declared. . . . « « « » ~ — 2,000,000.00 
MM. « « «ses « es oo «SRNR TEORR Oiler taahilties:. ... «6 «-* 6 © « 4,647,561.32 
Real Estate . . . : ieee 7,169,468.45 Total Liabilities. . . . . © « « $233,090,515.35 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, Capital . . . . 2 « 6 © © © © © © 20,000,000.00 
less than 90 days due . ... . . ~  21,077,696.08 Surplus .. . . © ¢ « 199,512,217.57 
Other Admitted Assets ...... 5,259,003.02 Surplus as eaaell Policyholders - $219,512.217.57 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . « $452,602,732.92 Wes a6 ue ae ele «a ee 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,936,585.11 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY December 31, 1954 : 

ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES e 
United States Government Bonds . . . $ 20,981,611.72 oo _ eee es - « « « $ 17,408,676.00 
ohh te CNET e 690.9 npaid Losses and Loss Expenses .. . 22,011,128.00 
a a ac S k a a Taxes Payable. . . . ll Soe ue ce 770,000.00 
relerred and Gommon StocKkS . . « « —n" Reserves for Reinsurance . . . 2a 52,606.00 
Cash in Office, Banks and niet 26 Oulee Linbilities.. « «2s ee 0 0 176,444.17 
Trust Companies. . . . - . « + - 2,141,817. Total Liabilities . . . . . . . $ 40,418,854.17 
Agents’ Balances or Cashlainl Premiums, re 1,500,000.00 
less than 90 daysdue . . ~~... ~  4,184,519.99 ee aa SS . .  18,547,998.63 
Other Admitted Assets o> ei Le 937,814.99 Surplus as Regards Policyholders . $ 20,047,998.63 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . $ 60,466,852.80 TN a OS a a ae 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,105,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


AROLD V, SmitH, Chairman of the Board KENNETH E. Buack, President 
DIRECTORS OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lewis L. CLARKE Harotp H. Hetm Cuampion McDowe tt Davis Boykin C. Wricut Lou R. CranDALL 
Banker President, President, Shearman & Sterling President, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Atlantic Coast Line & Wright George A. Fuller Co. 
Hanoxp V. Smita Bank Relivead Co. Renee A: tance Kennetu E. Back 
Chairman of the Board Cuartes A. LoucHin Wacnew 9: Semmens Chairman of Board, President 
Vice President & cenininaes Gumiaatian Metropolitan Life LEonarD PETERSON 
Frevenick B. ADAMS General Counsel Peoples Savings Insurance Co. Vice President 
Chairman of Bank & Trust Co. of Hersert A. PAYNe 
Execi:tive Committee, Ivan Escott Wilminet Cc Tuomas J. Ross ad s 
Atlay.tic Coast Line New York City ingren, HE. Senior Partner, is eae aT 
Railroad Co. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross . EpwArD MEYER 
Percy C. Mapeira, Jr. en Se eee President, 
Rope; W. DowLinc Chairman of Empire Truse Co Henry C. Von ELm Cord Meyer Development 
raihiiaie Executive Committee, , Honorary Chairman Company 
i. _- Tradesmens Land Title Bank of Board, 3 ‘ 
City nvesting Co. & Trust Co. Harsin K. Park Manufacturers Trust Co. seen <- aoe 
¢ Chairman of Board, mideint Ren as 
E = Gunp Eart G. Harrison The First National Joun M. FRANKLIN ee 
The ent, Schnader, Harrison, Bank of President, Rosert G. GoELet 
Cle saad Trust Co. Segal & Lewis Columbus, Ga. United States Lines Co. Real Estate 
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Editorial 


Fifty Stars 


N these days of world unrest many colonies are seeking their independence. This 
has given rise to the expression that the days of colonial empires are past. In 
many instances the people who desire their independence and wish to strike out on 

their own are ill prepared for acceptance of the responsibility that accompanies an 
independent status. The Kremlin is, of course, constantly agitating to create unrest 
among the colonials. 


It is significant that in this world situation there are at least two outstanding 
exceptions, though they are by no means colonies or dependencies, but part of the 
United States. Hawaii and Alaska are seeking to make closer their ties to the nation. 
They are asking for statehood. There are many reasons that it should be granted. 
They are an asset to the nation, a part of it, loyal in the extreme, and should enjoy 
the full privileges of states. In former years, if they had enjoyed full statehood, the 
government might have been restricted in giving them essential territorial aid and 
services, That reason no longer prevails. The government now gives a large measure 
of assistance to the various 48 states in the Union. 


Brushing aside all of the arguments political and economic for and against 
statehood, there is one undeniable advantage in having Alaska and Hawaii become 
states. The world public relations value of such a move, voluntarily requested by 
both Alaska and Hawaii, could not help but have an arresting and damaging effect 
upon the propaganda of the Communists. 


Here are at least two cases where large groups of people want to be closer to 
their nation. They are not seeking independence; on the contrary they want to be full- 
fledged partners in our ventures and to accept the responsibility that goes with this 
partnership. Granting Hawaii and Alaska full statehood would have a tremendous 
effect upon world thought regarding territories and colonies. 


Aside from the fact that they are entitled to statehood, their acceptance into 
statehood would do much to offset the false and malicious doctrines of the Kremlin. 
The 48 states in this Union should be proud of the fact that these two areas of the 
United States want to become more intimately a part of the family. It should not be 
subject to further debate. There should be constructive and favorable action. 
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HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE MARCH COVER 


D JCATION of the account, new or 
cld, to the fact that meriting credit 
requires that he meet certain standards 
can be expedited by getting over to him 
the fact that the creditor is actually an 
investor in his business, for it’s the ac- 
counts receivable that tell the story. 
Once the account realizes that the sup- 
plier is in a sense a partner in his op- 
eration, winning his confidence hurdles 
one serious obstacle, and that can be 
his cooperation in providing a complete 
financial statement. 
That’s the way the job has been 
proved out by J. C. Cambria (center), 









manager of customer relations for Mail 
Pouch Tobacco Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va. Out of the tobacco country 
comes this month’s “credit problem” 
(see page 12) in which Mr. Cambria 
describes how getting a financial state- 
ment, and the supplementary informa- 
tion it showed necessary, saved a com- 
pany from a serious financial com- 
plication which the account’s chief ex- 
ecutive didn’t know existed. 

President Monte Harris (left) of the 
Mail Pouch Tobacco Company majored 
in commerce, banking and business law 
at Washington and Lee University. In 
World War II he was a major in the Air 
Force. After a period with the duPont 
Company he served the United States 
Treasury Department in the office of 
the controller of the currency. In 1934 
he became associated with the tobacco 
company as assistant sales and credit 
manager. Advancing to head the de- 
partments, he next was elected vice 
president, and since Jan. 1, 1952, has 
been president. 

Vice President William S. Kline was 
graduated from Yale University but 
that was after a stint in World War I 
when he volunteered at the age of 15. 
His business interest focused on sales, 
he had executive posts with General 
Foods Corporation and Hiram Walker 
& Sons, Inc., before joining the Mail 
Pouch '‘Yobacco Company in December 
191. Early in the following year he 


moved xp to vice president in charge 
of sales 





















‘othing works out right. 
On © street where you can 
par. as long as you want 
to, y»u don’t want to. 
—Anonymous 
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ASHINGTO 


@. Worp that the House has voted to extend 
from April 1 to June 30 the final date for sub- 
mittance of the report of the Commission on 
Inter-Governmental Relations is indirect evidence 
of the vastness of the task of the commission in 
its study of the many factors involved. The 
primary interest of the commission is appro- 
priate allocation of functions between the federal 
government and the states in matters of grants- 
in-aid, and not the detailed operation of the 
specific programs. That is a plenty large job in 
itself for any task force. 

Into the picture come myriad offshoot ques- 
tions. Take the matter of unemployment com- 
pensation, the subject of one subcommittee’s 
endeavors. Draw the line even finer and consider 
states’ advertising for workers. 


Protests for Private Job Agencies 


Prompted by an item in the January issue of 
Credit and Financial Management touching upon 
the subcommittee’s recommendation for reduc- 
tion of the amount the states pay the Federal 
Treasury out of unemployment compensation 
taxes, thereby cutting down federal authority 
over the states’ operation of their programs, a 
private employment service manager writes us 
to protest the policy of the economic security 








Anybody who believes he hasn’t a 
dependent on earth must think the 
Government is out of this world. 

—Saturday Evening Post 





department of his state. He charges the depart- 
ment has gone into direct competition against 
private enterprise, and here’s how. 

Because of high level unemployment in the 
area, the state was one of those which received 
an emergency appropriation from Washington 
last year. The unemployment department’s ad- 
vertising for employees was stepped up after the 
appropriation, says the writer, but went beyond 
offering security to the jobless. 

“Prior to 1954,” he writes, “the department 
concerned itself primarily with trying to place 
the unemployed. Now they advertise and will 
take an employed person from one job and place 
him on another.” 

He advocates amendment of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to require that states’ unemployment 
offices confine their activities to helping the 
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unemployed find jobs. He points to a regional 
director’s advice to the department in his state 
to ignore private agencies’ complaints, “as other 
states are doing,” on the premise that each state 
has the option of spending money on advertising 
or not doing so. From this our correspondent 
concludes that both Washington and the re. 
gional directors are encouraging the department: 
in the states to advertise. 

Most private agencies, he says, indorse unem. 
ployment compensation for the needy and the 
maintenance of state offices by the Government 
to aid laborers who are unable to afford the 
services of private agencies, but believes the 
“Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations 
could help the thousands of free enterprise 
private employment services by recommending 
that no such allocated funds be used. by states 
except for the benefit of the unemployed. Thus 
states would be required to appropriate from 
their own funds if they desired to advertise for 
and place people who already are employed.” 
We add that it would be just as wrong for the 
states themselves to go intb open competition 
with private enterprise, in this field as in am 
other. 

























In the larger aspects, credit is due Govern 
ment for the beginnings it has made recently to 
get out of private enterprise. In this connection 
and at the instance of Rowland Hughes, budge! 
director, all Government departments ant 
agencies are, or should be, making a close stud) 
of their commercial and industrial activities to 
determine how many of the products or service: 
can be had “from private enterprise through 
ordinary business channels.” He asked also thal 
agencies “refrain from starting commercial ac 
tivities which might be competitive with private 
business.” 

That there is a long, long way to go is sell: 
evident in the news grist of any day. This cas 
of the unemployment office that inflates its mis 
sion into one of taking over private enterprist 
is cut to a pattern traced countless times in an ert 
of pietistic pap by those nursing socialist 
theory, connivingly or gullibly, that would have 
Government maternally pre-chew both ideas ant 
actions for all. 

Interesting indeed would be the revelations i 
a measurement of the share of culpability 0 
over-ambitious so-called public servants in thi 
federal deficit and soaring national indebted 
ness. To the dangers they merely “stick thei 
heads in the sand,” as even a self-respectin{ 
ostrich would not do. 
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@ THE BATTLE between Kid Discount House 
ar | Fighting Fair Trade is in a new round but 
ne one seems ready to say which round it is. 
Members of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
s iation are home from the annual convention 
in New York without any formal directive; no 
mention of the issue was made in the adopted 
resolutions. This despite a sample check by the 
association which had showed a definite majority 
favoring the scrapping of the Fair Trade laws 
of the states if enforcement proves impossible. 

Here in Washington the legal staff of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is known to be studying 
the question of jurisdiction in case of manufac- 
turer failure to enforce price maintenance con- 
tracts and whether such non-enforcement con- 
stitutes violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Complicating the issue are the facts 
that the Miller-Tydings Act and the McGuire 
Act are permissive laws, exceptions to the federal 
antitrust laws and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and that state laws are involved. 

The Federal Trade Commission, by the way, 
ruled recently in an Eastman Kodak Company 
case that Fair Trade maintenance contracts may 
be entered into by manufacturers who also are 
retailers. 


@ IncreEasinc the President’s powers in three 
directions, but actually clipping them a bit in 
others, the Cooper Bill introduced in the House 
would extend for three years his authority to 
reduce tariffs. The measure carries permission 
to cut existent tariffs for each of three years for 
a total of 15 per cent over all, to shave to 50 
per cent any rate above that whatever the drop 
percentage-wise, and to reduce to 50 per cent 
of the 1954 figure any item of which little or 
none has been imported. 

The limitation on his authority rests in the 
fact that he no longer would have the power to 
reduce all tarifis to 50 per cent of their 1945 
level. (The peril-point clause stays in.) In the 
category of import items valued at $1.357 bil- 
lions—and there are many in this group—no 
reductions have been made. 

The Eisenhower program elicited arguments 
for and against, as were to be expected, in 
hearings before the House ways and means com- 
mittee, and reflected the opinions of the speak- 
ers on both the widest horizon of tariff sig- 
nificance and the narrower application to the 
one industry championed. Thus: 

“The American Eagle on the dollar is a hom- 
ing pigeon,” said Charles H. Percy, president 
of Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, photo- 
graphic equipment maker. “There is only one 
place—the United States—where the ‘exported’ 
American dollar can ultimately be spent. I think 
w: can, and we will, win health and vigor for 
th» photographic industry in a freer, more com- 
petitive world market.” 

seorge Donat, liaison executive for the over- 
ses division of Parke, Davis & Company, said 





the pharmaceutical industries can benefit by 
freer exchange of goods on both sides “inas- 
much as prospective customers will be put in a 
position to earn the necessary U.S. currency 
with which to purchase our goods.” He said 
there was a vacuum approximating $2 billions 
between the total product which private export- 
ers would like to provide the free world and the 
amount the latter could afford to purchase. 

But a half dozen executives of chemical man- 
ufacturing companies and trade associations not 
only warned against any additional reductions 
but urged increased protection for the industry. 
Advocating that the tariff rate go no lower than 
a level to maintain domestic capacity essential 
for any possible mobilization needs, they de- 
clared there is now idle capacity and that an 
outlay for modernizing and expanding doesn’t 
appear to be in the cards while foreign chemical 
industries with the help of low wages are cap- 
turing an increasing share of the market. 

And Gwilym A. Price, president of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, testified that any 
foreign producer of heavy electrical equipment, 
aided by the general foreign wage, one-tenth to 
one-third under American scales, “can under- 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





sell us in this country by up to 30 per cent, 
even after paying shipping costs and duties.” 

“No Swiss or English electric worker would 
come to our plant in East Pittsburgh and take 
a job at 50 cents an hour,” he explained, dis- 
cussing the danger to the American standard of 
living. “But in its effects on American labor 
there is no substantial difference between a Swiss 
electrical worker paid 50 cents an hour in his 
own country which sends his products here over 
inadequate tariff rates, and the same man com- 
ing here to work at the same low wages as at 
home.” 


@_ Financine information and how to obtain 
risk or venture capital for small business are the 
objectives of a joint arrangement under which 
the Securities and Exchange Commission will 
provide the Small Business Administration with 
spot information as to regulations on issuance 
and sale of securities by small companies and 
services given by the commission to facilitate 
compliance. 
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TAXEa- 


_~ the new Internal Revenue Code has given the individual taxpayer, and the partnership, 
a bit of tax surcease by extending for one month the deadline for the filing of returns, the 
“Ides of March” loom as closely as ever for other businesses, with the 15th the due date of 
calendar-year corporation income tax returns and payment of the first instalment—one-half— 
of the tax shown. 

One direction of special interest of businessmen in the new Code is the limited optional 
choice of depreciation methods, discussed from several viewpoints in the following articles. Of 
the “declining balance” depreciation plan, Henry H. Heimann concluded in his Monthly 
Business Review (November): 

“On the whole it would seem good business judgment to apply the heavier depreciation now, 
but . .. in all instances it should not be taken without a careful evaluation of the problem. 
Some businesses, due to a shortage of capital, will welcome the relief from a heavier tax 
presently, regardless of the future demands.” 

And, with the “certainty that the local and’ state tax bill is going to grow, the lower the 
net asset value of physical property, the lower the assessment base.” 

But on the federal tax front, the economist; executive vice president of the National 
Association of Credit Men, cautioned, “A heavier depreciation now and an immediate lighter 
tax in the future would be followed by a lighter depreciation and a heavier tax if the rate 
of tax was constant, and it would be considerably higher if the tax rate was increased.” 

Besides depreciation and other tax subjects of immediate pertinence to financial management, 
court decisions in important tax cases are briefly pinpointed on this and following pages. 


Tax Changes Affecting Corporations, 


Partnerships, Estates, Trusts, Gifts 


IRST general application of the 

sweeping revisions in the Inter- 

nal Revenue Code enacted last 
August 16 has businessmen pouring 
oil into their midnight lamps for in- 
tensive study of the new law’s sig- 
nificance to their respective oper- 
ations, corporate and individual, lest 
they overlook many advantages the 
provisions offer them. 

Pitfalls await those who run as 
they read. To quote from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants on 
Will Your Business Get Its Share of 
Tax Relief?: “The gimmicks are 
many and no general statement 
should be applied without full study 
and consultation with your tax ad- 
viser. The operating decisions you 
make day by day may determine 
whether or not you can get the most 
benefit from the new provisions.” 

Forward planning in certain areas 
(for example, estates) becomes more 
vital than ever, for greatest possible 
protection from unnecessary tax 
charges. 

The thousands of changes in the 
Code embrace many areas of tax 


liability which physically cannot be 
discussed within the space available. 
Among the many items of particular 
interest to CFM readership are the 
following highlight changes affecting 
corporations, partnerships, estates, 
trusts and gifts. Widely publicized 
changes, such as dividends-received 
and retirement income credits, are 
not included here. For fuller discus- 
sion of the 1954 Code we refer you 
to the digests and reference works 
in connection with this article. 


BUSINESSES 


Accelerated Depreciation 
Methods 

Assets acquired after Dec. 31, 
1953, and having a useful life of 
three or more years, may be depre- 
ciated by declining balance method 
at 200 per cent of the corresponding 
straight-line rate. Applying the dou- 
ble rate each year against the cost, 
less depreciation already taken up to 
that year, the net effect is to take 
the highest deduction in the first 
years of useful life. (Sec. 167) 

The sum-of-years digits method, 
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Next to being shot at 
and missed, nothing is quite 
so satisfying as an income 
tax refund. 

—Anonymous 


also authorized in the new code, 
limits all depreciation methods for 
the first two-thirds of the life of the 
asset to accumulated allowances 
available under the declining-bal- 
ance method. (Sec. 167) 

Formal election of a given method 
is not required, and taxpayer may 
return at any time to the straight- 
line method. 


Expense Reserves 

Additions to reserves for estimated 
future expenses (in connection with 
such items as repairs or replace- 
ments on guaranteed products, 
quantity or cash discounts, sales re- 
turns and allowances, freight al!ow- 
ances, vacation pay and certain li- 
abilities for self-insured injury and 
damage claims) may be deducted by 
accrual-basis taxpayers electing to 
do so, where the expenses ca: be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy 
on reliable data. Reserves for <en- 
eral contingencies, indefinite fv ture 
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Many income tax mis- 
takes result because mar- 
ried men use the tax rate 
table intended for heads of 
households. Wishful think- 
ing probably. 

—Anonymous 








losses, or amounts in _ litigation 
are excluded. Formerly, deductions 
could be taken for expenses and 
losses only when all events had oc- 
curred which fixed the fact and the 
amount of liability. (Sec. 462) 


Research and Development 

Expenditures in this category in- 
curred after Dec. 31, 1953, may (1) 
be treated as an expense in the year 
paid or incurred; or (2) they may 
be capitalized. (Exploration, land 
and depreciable property expendi- 
tures are excluded.) The election 
once made cannot be changed with- 
out the Commissioner’s consent. 


(Sec. 174) 


Net Operating Loss Deduction 
An operating loss for any year is 
carried back two years as a retro- 
active deduction, and forward for 
five years as a prospective deduction. 
Formerly the net operating loss 
could have been offset against net 
income by a one-year carryback and 
a five-year carry forward. It was re- 
duced both in loss year and in the 
year to which carried by tax-exempt 
income and other specified factors. 
Losses by individuals on the sale 
of property used in trade or business 
now are subject to a carryover. For- 
merly such losses were not subject 
to a carryover. (Sec. 172) 


Accumulated Earnings 
The new law sets a gauge for de- 
termining various aspects of this in- 
com:, where formerly such standard 
was nissing or the entire matter was 
disa'iowed. The test for an accumu- 
laticn of income is whether it is nec- 
essavy to meet “reasonably antici- 
pate ’ needs of business. Only facts 
exis ng at the close of the taxable 
year may be considered, but subse- 
quer events may be deemed to 
show bad faith. (Sec. 533, 537) 
Th. method of computation is 
(Concluded on page 29) 


© Save under New Provisions 


ffered to Depreciate Assets 


Leasehold Amortization as Alternative 


To Depreciation Deduction under Code 


By VICTOR R. WOLDER 
Attorney, New York City 


In the article herewith Mr. 
Wolder discusses several provi- 
sions of the revised Internal 
Revenue Code of particular in- 
terest to credit management.— 
Editor. 


ANY tax advantages may be 
obtained by a comparison of 
depreciation deductions and 

amortization of leasehold improve- 
ments, and vice versa. The subject of 
depreciation is set forth at length in 
the new Internal Revenue Code. The 
subject of leasehold amortization is 
not set out in the Code, but rather is 
to be found in the adjudicated cases. 
Then again, just how well a taxpayer 





New Tax Form Question 
Accountants’ Headache? 

“Did you pay anyone for as- 
sistance in the preparation of 
your return?” This new ques- 
tion appearing on the federal 
income tax return this year may 
be open to varied interpretation, 
due to such factors as hire date 
vs. actual payment date, partner- 
ship returns, and advice given 
but return not actually prepared 
by an accountant. 

Some of the “mixed” situa- 
tions that may arise are touched 
upon in the American Institute 
of Accountants’ memorandum to 
its member practitioners. Among 
suggestions by the tax commit- 
tee, J. S. Seidman, general chair- 
man, are these: “The word ‘pay’ 
is intended in the sense of hire 
or retain. In the ordinary case, 
payment for preparation of the 
1954 return will not take place 
until 1955. Nevertheless the an- 
swer should be ‘yes’ if an ac- . 
countant has been retained, even 
though he has not yet been 
‘paid’, 

“The answer is ‘no’ if tax ad- 
vice was given to a client only 
on general matters not in any 
substantial sense connected with 
the preparation of the return.” 





will make out under either method 
depends on his ability to negotiate 
the matter in dealings with repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Four Ways to Depreciate Assets 


The new Internal Revenue Code, 
with respect to all assets coming into 
existence since 1953, or commencing 
their original use subsequent to that 
date, in most instances, permits de- 
preciating them by (1) the straight 
line method, (2) the declining bal- 
ance, (3) the sum of the years digits 
method, or (4) by any other fair 
method. The taxpayer has the right 
to elect which method. 

The proposed regulations which 
the Treasury Department has pro- 
mulgated do not tell much more than 
the law itself. There are two facts 
apparent, however. The regulations, 
without any reservations, seemingly 
approve use of the declining balance 
method at the 200% rate of the 
straight-line method. 

These regulations also give a good 
example of the practical use of the 
declining balance method for a com- 
posite group of assets subject to the 
same basic rate of depreciation, par- 
ticularly where the taxpayer con- 
stantly is adding or removing assets 
from the group. Assets can be added 
to the same composite group under 
the declining balance method, but 
cannot when the sum of the years 
digits method is used. Consideration 
is being given by the Treasury De- 
partment to permitting this too. 
Which method is better depends on 
each taxpayer’s own situation and 
what he hopes to achieve. 


Amortization of Leasehold 
Improvements 

When a taxpayer is to acquire a 
new plant, one of the best ways to 
step up the rate of depreciation is 
through leasehold improvements. 
The new Code says nothing on this 
subject, but the judicial decisions do. 
If a corporation, instead of building 
its new plant on ground owned by it, 
will construct the new plant on 
leased ground, then the corporation 
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may amortize the cost over the orig- 
inal term of the lease. 

One exception is that if the lease 
has a renewal period, then the amor- 
tization must also be spread over the 
renewal period, provided the renew- 
al period has been exercised or there 
is a reasonable expectancy that the 
renewal option will be exercised. 

Thus a building with a 40-year life, if 
erected on a lease-hold of 15 years 
original term, can amortize the cost in 
15 years instead of depreciating it over 
40 years. 

This same rule applies even 
though the land is owned by the 
same persons who own or control the 
tenant corporation. 


It is preferable to have available 
a business reason for handling the 
transaction in that manner. Usually 
the business reason is self-evident. 
This medium, in addition to obtain- 
ing the quicker rate of amortization, 
also reduces the accumulated sur- 
plus of the corporation. At the end 
of the term of the lease, the con- 
trolling stockholders own the land 
with the building on it. 


The value of the building is not in- 
come to them. There is a specific law in 
the Internal Revenue Code to that effect. 
Of course, if the owner of the land sells 
the land with the building on it, the 


gain would reflect itself in the sales 
price. 

In one recent case the tenant cor- 
poration entered into a lease with 
the controlling stockholders. The 
original term of the lease was 7 years 
8 months. There were two renewal 
periods of 10 years each. The lease 
required the tenant to improve the 
premises at a cost of $250,000 in the 
original term of the lease, and to the 
extent it failed to do so, then at the 
expiration of the original term ten- 
ant was to pay landlord as additional 
rent the difference between the 
$250,000 and the sum actually spent 
by it. As the end of the term of lease 
approached, the tenant had not ex- 
pended any portion of the $250,000 
but was amortizing the $250,000 over 
the original term of the lease. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue threw out the deduction, contending 
that the $250,000 could not be amortized 
so long as the monies were not actually 
spent. Further, the Commissioner said 
that if it could be amortized, then it 
would have to be spread over the two 
renewal periods as well as the original 
term. 

The court held that since the 
tenant was unequivocally bound to 
spend the $250,000 or to pay the dif- 
ference to the landlord, it had the 
right to amortize the cost thereof 





From No Income Tax To ? ? 


Recalling the happy days when there was no income tax, 
Harley L. Lutz, educator and tax authority,* addressing a 
National Tax Association gathering at Bretton Woods, N.H. said, 
“I remember also when it was predicted that the income rate 
might be as high as 10 per cent, and the answer was made that 
the rate will never be THAT high. 

“The virtual federal monopoly of income taxation is im- 
poverishing the states and substituting centralized bureaucracy 
for local home rule. In 1932 the federal share of total tax col- 
lections was 23 per cent; state and local share 77 per cent. In 
1953, federal share of a total revenue ten times as large was 
76 per cent, while the states and local units together had 24 
per cent, with 80 per cent of the total coming from taxes on 
income.” 

Recommendations formulated by the National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

Simultaneous reallocation of both tax resources and service 
responsibilities; 

Reduction of income tax rates, with a drastic reduction in the 
individual income tax of the range of progression with a pro- 
portional rate as the eventual goal; 

Development of federal excise or consumption taxes; 

Relinquishment from federal to potential local use of a group 
of excise taxes including taxes on admissions, dues, safety boxes, 
entertainment, and the documentary stamp taxes.” 


*Dr. Lutz is professor emeritus of public finance, Princeton University, and tax consultant 


to the N.A.M. 
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There was a time when 
a fool and his money were 
soon parted. Now it hap- 
pens to everybody. 
—Anonymous 


even though it had not spent the 
same. Further, the court found there 
was a reasonable expectancy that the 
first renewal period of the lease 
would be exercised; therefore, it di- 
rected the tenant to amortize the 
$250,000 over the original, plus the 
first renewal period; or a period of 
17 years, 8 months. 


Writing Off the Cost of Machinery 


Where a tenant under the terms 
of the lease must make any restora- 
tions of any machinery and equip- 
ment which are part of the leased 
premises, the tenant can write off 
the cost thereof immediately as a 
business expense. It does not have 
to amortize or depreciate the cost 
over the term of the lease or the 
life of the machinery and equipment. 


Reserve for Estimated Expenses 


One section of the new Code 
which is receiving considerable at- 
tention deals with immediate deduc- 
tion of estimates of reasonable cost 
and expense which the taxpayer will 
have in future years, arising out of 
this and prior years income. Tax- 
payers on an accrual basis can elect 
to adopt this reserve method in its 
current tax year which commenced 
after Dec. 31, 1953. No consent from 
the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue is necessary. For years which 
commence since 1954 ended, such 
consent will be necessary. Reserves 
for estimated expense would apply 
to such items as cash discounts al- 
lowed customers for prompt pay- 
ment, repairs or replacements made 
under guaranties, sales returns and 
discounts, vacation pay, self-insured 
liability and damage claims, quantity 
discounts, and many others. 

The amount of tax deduction to be 
obtained the first year under the reserve 
method often amounts to a double de- 
duction. Many taxpayers do not realize 
this. Taxpayers are offered an oppor- 
tunity seldom presented. 

The first year that the reserve 
method is set up, the taxpayer ob- 
tains not only a deduction for re- 
serves for future years but aiso 4 
deduction for the expenses it hes in- 
curred in the current year bas«d on 
prior year’s income. 

Thus the taxpayer is receiving if 
one tax year the deduction it no!- 
mally would take that year plis the 
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deduction for the reserve it sets up 
fo: future years. Then, too, the tax- 
payer would not have to pay a tax 
ncw on that part of income which 
e> perience demonstrates is not in- 
come but really a reserve for a fu- 
ture expense. This gives the tax- 
payer the use of the working capital 
which otherwise would be paid to 
the government for tax money. 


Claim of Right Theory 


All too often in the past taxpayers 
were plagued with the necessity of 
paying a tax on income that actually 
wacn’t income. This arose under the 
so called “claim of right” theory. A 
taxpayer received money of a nature 
which had to be reported as income 
and tax paid on it. A few years later, 
something necessitated repaying the 
money. 


Congress has rectified this. In sub- 
stance, the new law provides that if 
the amount of money the taxpayer 
has to repay exceeds $3,000, he has 
the right to elect to take the deduc- 
tion in the current year, or readjust 
his income for the year in which he 
reported the money, whichever gives 
him the better tax benefits. 


Excessive Compensation 


Related to this problem is the one 
in which the controlling stockholder 
of a closely held corporation receives 
a salary which the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue subsequently de- 
termines to be excessive. In the or- 
dinary case, the corporation loses 
the benefit of the deduction, and the 
stockholder officer has reported it 
and paid a tax on the excessive 
amount. 


Possibly the best way to overcome 
this situation is to make an agreement 
between the corporation and the officer 
stockholder to the effect that it is in- 
tended only to pay him a reasonable 
salary; that to the extent that any 
amounts paid to him are excessive, they 
shall be deemed to be held in trust by 
him for the benefit of the corporation, 
and shall be refunded by him. Whether 
this agreement will stand up must be 
tested. 

With respect to receipts which 
have to be refunded, in the case of 
an accrual basis taxpayer, if the item 
was accrued but never received, the 
section giving the taxpayer the 
benefit to make the election applies 
when the deduction accrues in the 
late. year, although there is no ac- 
tual repayment involved. 


Tie Senate report indicates that 
this section does not apply to bad 
debt , because, although a bad debt 
is uncollectible, the taxpayer does 
not |»se his unrestricted right to the 
money. On the other hand, the Sen- 








Calendar of Filing Dates for Taxes’ 


Due date of calendar-year corporation income tax 
returns, and of payment of first instalment of one- 


Income tax returns of individuals and partnerships 


Returns of calendar-year decedents who died in 1954. 
Individual’s estimated tax: date for filing and pay- 


Fiduciary income tax return for calendar year 1954. 
Payment of quarterly estimated income tax of cal- 


Due date of second half of corporation 1954 tax. 


Mar. 15: 
half of tax shown on return. 
Apr. 15: 
for calendar year 1954. 
ment of first quarter of 1955 estimated tax. 
Estate can pay 25 per cent instalment. 
June 15: 
endar-year individuals other than farmers. 
July 15: 


Sept. 15: 


Quarterly payment on income tax covering preced- 
ing year for decedents’ estates. 

Corporation declaration of estimated tax; payment 
if estimated tax for 1955 is in excess of $100,000.” 
Payment of quarterly estimated income tax of cal- 
endar-year individuals other than farmers. 





Oct. 15: 


Dec. 15: 
1956 


Jan. 15: 


(Same as listed for July 15) 
Payment of corporation estimated tax instalment. 


Payment on estimated income tax of calendar-year 


individuals other than farmers.* 
Quarterly payment on income tax covering preced- 
ing year for decedents’ estates. 


1[Income Tax provisions in general apply to taxable years commencing after Dec. 31, 1953 
and ending after the date of enactment; e.g., they are effective as of Jan. 1, for calendar 


year taxpayers. 


There are many exceptions, particularly that of June 22, the effective date for most trans- 
actions that involve the corporate liquidation, distribution and reorganization sections of 


the law. 


Individuals, partnerships and fiduciaries have 34% months after the close of their taxable 
year in which to file their returns, namely, April 15 for calendar year taxpayers. 
Estate Tax provisions apply to decedents dying after the date of enactment of the Code. 


Gift Tax changes took effect Jan. Ist, 1955. 


The time for filing the gift tax return and 


for payment of the tax has been extended to April 15 of the year following the gifts. 
*Corporate taxpayers on a fiscal year basis with similar expected tax liability must file 
declarations and make payments on corresponding dates for their fiscal periods. 
3For taxable years beginning Jan. 1, 1955, a taxpayer has until Jan. 31 of the succeeding 
year in which to file his final return in lieu of his final declaration of estimated tax, which 


would otherwise be due Jan. 15. 


(Exception: farmers have until Feb. 15.) 





ate Committee has said that the sec- 
tion applies to cases of transferee 
liability, such as the Arrowsmith 
case, where the stockholder has to 
pay off a debt incurred by the cor- 
poration prior to its liquidation. 


Loss by Individual on Loan to Corpo- 
ration or on Guaranty of 
Corporate Obligations 


The Treasury Department and the 
Tax Court have been tough on the 
individual taxpayer who endeavors 
to deduct, as an ordinary loss, a debt 
owing to him by his closely held cor- 
poration, which has gone bad. The 
Commissioner and the Courts say: 
“The corporation’s business is not 
your business. It makes no difference 
how hard you work for the corpora- 
tion, or that you are an officer, di- 
rector, chief stockholder, employee, 
etc. You are not in the business of 
loaning money.” The taxpayer in- 
evitably loses. 

Congress in the new law has gone 
part of the way to work out this 
problem. The new Code says that if 
a noncorporate taxpayer is called 


upon to make good on any obligation 
as a guarantor, indorser or indem- 
nitor of a non-corporate obligation, 
the proceeds of which were used in 
the trade or business of the bor- 
rower, the taxpayer can deduct the 
amount as a business bad debt, if 
the borrower is worthless at the 
time the taxpayer is called upon to 
make payment. 

It must be remembered that this 
section applies to the guaranteeing 
of loans to non-corporate taxpayers, 
and the fact that the borrower must 
have borrowed the money for busi- 
ness purposes, and must be worth- 
less when the taxpayer is called 
upon to make good on his guaranty. 

In other words, if for example a 
son, son-in-law, nephew or close 
friend comes to a taxpayer and says 
that he would like to borrow $10,000 
to go into business, it may be more 
desirable taxwise not to loan the 
money to him personally, but to 
borrow it from the bank. Indorse the 
note or put up security for him. This 
will start the transaction correctly. 
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A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


F special significance in the 
O more than 10,000 business 
failures estimated for the year 
that ended June 30, 1954, is the high 
percentage of incompetence among 
the causes of failure given in each 
of the three general categories of 
business mortality: Manufacturing, 
58.3%; wholesale, 50.2%; retail, 
45.0%. 
Failures due to other causes were 
in the following relative percentages: 


Mfg. Whsle. Ret. 
Lack of experience 
in line 8.2 7.4 13.1 
Lack of managerial 
experience 9.9 10.7 
Unbalanced experi- 
ence 134 ..174. '161 
Miscellaneous 8.0 14.3 10.3 


In the month of August, 57 per 
cent of the total casualties were en- 
terprises in their first five years of 
operation. This means that these new 
enterprises proved a gamble rather 
than an investment. What can be done 
to reduce the element of chance, so 
that in place of speculating with our 
company’s funds we would be invest- 
ing them in profitable accounts which 
ultimately would reduce the mortality 
rate? 


Educating Accounts to Credit 


Educational methods applied by 
parents to their offspring during the 
formative years, to give them the 
character and strength needed to face 
the complexities of life, would also 
bring results if applied in the treat- 


ment and handling of credits. 
Through sounder credit policies and 
cooperative measures we can educate 
new enterprises in the cardinal rule 
essential to their success: to merit 
credit they must meet certain stand- 
ards. Once they are convinced that 
we as investors become partners in 
their business and are as vitally in- 
terested in their welfare as in our 


By J. C. CAMBRIA 
Manager, Customer Relations 


Mail Pouch Tobacco Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


investment, we shall go a long way 
toward gaining their confidence and 
trust, and correct the attitude that 
the credit department is something 
less than friendly. 


Old customers also must be in- 
cluded in such a program, to re- 
educate them in appreciation and 
understanding that it is absolutely 
necessary to meet the required stand- 
ards. 

Distressed accounts have different 
underlying causes and the indicated 
treatment differs for each. In the fol- 
lowing case the company was not even 
aware of the seriousness of its financial 
condition. 

Due to a progressive sales policy, 
the business grew to such proportions 
that within a few years it became one 
of the largest distributors of its kind 
in the midwest. As in many cases, the 
business developed growing pains-— 
or so it was thought. Having estab- 
lished a good reputation during the 
early stages of its career as a sound 
credit risk, after becoming one of the 
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most important companies in the 
area the management developed a 
feeling of grandeur and refused to 
supply anyone with a financial state- 
ment. 


Then Come Signs of Slow Pay 


At the time, the account exceeded 
$50,000 on 10-day terms. Credit In- 
terchange reports, obtained every six 
months, always reflected an excellent 
paying record. Suddenly signs of 
slowness began to appear. The first 
were not alarming, but each succeed- 
ing report revealed increasing slow- 
ness, a warning of danger ahead and 
the need to take action. While I was 
setting the wheels in motion, I re- 
ceived from the company a request 
for terms of 30 days, which, if grant- 
ed, would mean allowing a line of 
credit in excess of $150,000. Here 
was a definite indication that the 
concern was feeling a squeeze. 


Statements to Bank, But 


I immediately paid a visit to the 
president and presented the problem. 
To my astonishment he denied that 
the company was in any difficulty, 
and contended that the slowness of 
payments was due merely to the lack 
of working capital as a result of in- 
creased business. I did not hesitate 
to tell him that lacking financial in- 
formation I felt we were extend- 
ing him more credit than he was en- 
titled to, and that longer terms were 
out of the question. He replied that 
because he had established an excel- 
lent reputation he was certainly en- 
titled to whatever additional credit 
accommodations he needed. 

Through direct inquiries I had learned 
that in peak seasons the company ob- 
tained accommodations from the bank, 
loans. averaging $50,000 to $60,000. I 
asked if he supplied his bank \ ith 
whatever financial reports it demar ded 


in order to obtain these unsecured lo .ns. 
He exclaimed, “Why certainly! ’ou 
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c .n’t expect me to borrow money from 
t-e bank without supplying financial 
ij. formation.” 


This gave me the opening I needed! 


It has always been a pet peeve of 
nine that customers will give finan- 
cal reports to banks while refusing 
them to creditors to whom they are 
indebted fur much larger sums. A 
bank loan must be paid within a 
specified time, and carries an interest 
charge. Merchandise obtained on 
credit carries no interest charge, yet 
earns the customer a profit. The 
amount owing on open account is a 
permanent investment and will re- 
main so as long as the customer stays 
in business. Why the discrimination? 
This was my argument. 


Agrees to Supply Statements 


He was amazed at this line of rea- 
soning and could not find words to 
question it. He frankly said so, and 
immediately agreed to supply me 
with a financial statement and any 
other information I felt I would need. 
I made it a point to impress him with 
the fact that I was offering him my 
personal services and the facilities of 
our credit department to help him 
through the crisis rather than force 
an issue which in his company’s case 
would mean curtailment of credit 
accommodations. I knew I had gained 
his confidence when he asked me to 
let him know what the analysis of his 
financial reports revealed, and to of- 
fer him suggestions that would again 
put his affairs in shape. 


The monthly financial statements 
supplied him by his accounting de- 
partment were being accepted as re- 
flecting the true condition of the busi- 
ness. Outside auditors were not used. 
Taking them at their face value, 
copies of the previous months’ finan- 
cial reports supplied me did not re- 
veal an alarming condition. However, 
they lacked certain information for 
the thorough analysis I felt necessary. 


Fifty Per Cent of Sales for Cash 


In the wholesale tobacco industry 
more than 50 per cent of sales is 
mace for cash. I asked for a break- 
down of sales to show those made for 
cas' and those on charge accounts. 
In ‘ollars and cents, cigarets with 
thei: very fast turnover represented 
the zreater portion of sales. As the 
inventory based on total sales repre- 
sent d a 60-day supply, I felt that 
It sould be retaken to get a break- 


Cash 


position 


tight? 


Commercial 
- Credit can 
advance 
$25,000 to 
millions 
quickly 








Experience has proven that 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT is usually able 
to provide considerably more cash 
than is available from other sources. 


Important also is the fact that 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT provides funds 
continuously (if needed) without 
negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds 
usually available within 3 to 5 days, 
no matter where in the United States 
the user is located. 


It is simple, functions automatically 
without interfering with ownership 
or management. 


It is reasonable in cost as there are 

no preliminary expenses, no long term 
fixed commitments and our one 
charge is tax deductible. 


For additional facts, write or phone 
the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CorporRaTION office below. Just say, 
“T’d like more information about the 
plan described in Credit & Financial 
Management.” 


Battrmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los ANGELES 14—722 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


| A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $170,000,000 
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down by types, then thoroughly in- 
spected for unsalable goods. 

Accounts receivable outstanding 
based on total sales averaged 120 
days. Because of the enormous 
amount of cash sales, this ratio did 
not reflect the actual liquidity of the 
accounts. To get a truer picture, the 
accounts were aged. 

When submitting my analysis I made 
the necessary recommendations, and 
soon after received the additional re- 
ports I wanted. The results were reveal- 
ing. The receivables were infested with 
a great amount of doubtful accounts 
and the inventory burdened with mer- 
chandise (other than cigarets and to- 
baccos) for which there was no poten- 
tial market. Doubtful accounts and 
unsalable merchandise were affecting 
the working capital so seriously that 
the business was actually financially 
embarrassed. 

When the facts were presented, the 
president realized for the first time 
the perilous situation. He asked that 
I propose a plan of action that would 
help the company through the crisis. 
After several meetings it was decided 
first that improved accounting meth- 
ods and controls would have to be 
installed, and replacement of incom- 
petent key personnel made. Follow- 
ing these changes a definite program 
was drafted and put into work. 


As part of the program, an orderly 
liquidation of doubtful accounts was 


FiPUCATED in his native New 
York, J. C. Cambria, now man- 
ager of customer relations of the 
Mail Pouch Tobacco Company of 
Wheeling, W.Va., entered business 
in the American Tobacco Company, 
and in 1925 was transferred to the 
St. Louis depot as credit manager, 
advancing to office manager, then 
general manager. He was a director 
and. first vice president of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men. 
When American closed its St. 
Louis depot, Mr. Cambria became 
general manager of the Christian 
Peper Tobacco Company. On the 
latter’s purchase by the Mail Pouch 
Tobacco Company, division of 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco Company, he 
was named to the present position. 
Mrs. Cambria, the former Miss 
Mae Kennedy, was for years secre- 
tary to the late Orville Livingston 
of the St. Louis association and bis 
successor, A, E. Fisher. 


a 
carried out. Credit accounts were 
curtailed, purchasing was. restricted 
to brand-name merchandise, and 
“wildcat” products which had found 
their way into the inventory were dis- 
posed of on a “catch-as-catch-can” 
basis. The president had agreed to 
furnish me with monthly financial 
reports and such other pertinent in- 
formation as I required for analysis. 
As the program progressed, meetings 


An indictment all too often chargeable to business was underscored in 
an editorial in the Hutchinson (Kansas) News-Herald which followed the 
$175,000 four-stores fire illustrated herewith. 

“The average insurance policy is filed and forgotten, except for the 
annual moment of premium payment. It isn’t adjusted to cover new items 
of equipment in the business or new furnishings in the home. Too fre- 
quently its amount is based on yesterday’s cost instead of today’s replace- 


ment. 


“Inflation has laid a trap for the insurance careless. The old $1,000 
piece of machinery still may be capable of performing a certain operation 
for years to come, but, if fire destroys it tonight, not infrequently it will 


cost $5,000 for any sort of a replacement.” 


(Courtesy The Hartford Agent) 
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were held monthly for open discus. 
sion. Recommendations for change; 
in the plan when necessary wer: 
readily accepted and put into opera- 
tion. 

There was no denying that addi- 
tional capital must be supplied at 
once. Knowing that the president’s 
word was as good as his bond, ar- 
rangements were made permitting 
him to pay off his old account on 
equal monthly installments over a 
period of six months. This supplied 
the additional needed funds to get 
the company immediately on a dis- 
count basis. 

The entire plan worked out suc- 
cessfully. The old obligation was dis- 
charged faithfully, and at the end of 
the six months the company had re- 
covered to such extent that further 
financial assistance was unnecessary. 
It continued discounting its bills in 
ten days and it steadily became 
stronger financially. 


Other Creditors Didn’t Know 


By heeding the danger signals 
flashed by Credit Interchange re- 
ports, and acting in time, a serious 
failure was prevented. The knowledge 
of their plight had never reached the 
other creditors, and so any stigma on 
the credit standing was avoided. 

The course to be followed in a 
distress case must be based on facts 
relating to that customer. For exam- 
ple, certain involved accounts may 
be beyond salvage. In such instances 
I have found that concerted action by 
creditors will result in orderly liqui- 
dation to the best advantage of all. 
Acting individually only precipitates 
receivership or bankruptcy. 

Those of us responsible for invest- 
ing our company’s money in accounts 
receivable should guard that invest- 
ment by heeding the warning signs 
given by Credit Interchange reports. 
Moreover, it is our moral obligation 
to help distressed customers. To gain 
their confidence and respect I know 
of no better way than to pay them 
an occasional visit and offer a help- 
ing hand. It is surprising how appre- 
ciative they are—and they become 
profitable accounts. 





SELF-CONFIDENCE 
What a person has who 
does a crossword puzzle 
with a fountain pen. 
—Anonymous 
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and Application of 
Funds (variously named Sum- 
mary or Ex- 
planation of 
Changes in 
Working Capital, 
to avoid con- 
fusion from mis- 
interpretation of 
the word “funds” 
as meaning only 
cash) is coming 
more and more 
into its own as 
“the connecting link between the 
balance sheet and the income state- 
ment.” 


Not long ago of interest chiefly 
to candidates for the certified public 
accountants examination as a 10 to 
20-point problem question, the 
source-and-application statement 
now more frequently appears in 
C.P.A. detailed or long-form audit 
reports, in annual reports to stock- 
holders, and in controllers’ internal 
reports to management and directors, 
says Richard H. Grosse, senior part- 
ner, Pittsburgh office of Haskins & 
Sells. 


YFONVHE so-called Statement of 
Source 


R. H. GROSSE 


Need Shown After 1929 


“The number of business failures 
during the depression after 1929 
demonstrated the need for analyzing 
operating statements of the borrow- 
er if the credit grantor was to judge 
risks intelligently,” Mr. Grosse re- 
calls. “It is now general practice to 
submit income statements as well as 
balance sheets, for it has been found 
that lack of earning power may 
cause losses to creditors even where 
a strong working capital position 
exists, because liquid assets can be 
dissipated rapidly under such condi- 
tions, and, conversely, large earnings 
may make the credit risk small 
where the current position is weak.” 


Neither Accounts for Company Growth 


Fut “neither the balance sheet nor 
the income statement purports to 
account for the company’s growth, 
no: does either answer the important 
question: Where and how was work- 
ing capital obtained and how was it 
use .?” Hence the need of the com- 
par’ tive statement. Mr. Grosse com- 
mer ts that a review of 100 published 


A Solid Bridge to Credit branting 


Source-Application Statement Is Working Capital Mirror 


annual reports of a year ago showed 
most corporations were submitting 
their financial statements in com- 
parative form. 


“In the comparative balance 
sheet is the basic material for the 
next step: the Source and Ap- 
plication of Funds, or Summary 
of Changes in Working Capital. 
(When we speak of working capi- 
tal we know that it not only in- 
cludes cash but also inventories, 
receivables and other current as- 
sets which are reduced by accounts 
payable, accrued taxes and other 
current liabilities, resulting in the 
tools of performing daily business 
transactions.)” 


Mr. Grosse points out that this 
statement is not to be confused with 
condensed summaries under such 
titles as “Results at a Glance” or 





into the business during the year (or 
period), where did they come from, 
and to what use were they put?” 
Nor does Mr. Grosse consider the 
Source and Application of Funds 
statement complete unless supple- 
mented with a comparative state- 
ment of working capital (or sum- 
mary of current assets and current 
liabilities at the beginning and end 
of the year or period), plus an addi- 
tional summary showing a classifica- 
tion of inventories and an aging of 
accounts receivable, and notation of 
any cash restricted for other than 
general purposes. 


Mr. Grosse proceeds to give an 
example of the Summary of Changes 
in Working Capital and the contents 
of such statement, using the calendar 
year. 

Under ADDITIONS TO WORKING CAP- 


ITAL are: Income for the year; Proceeds 
from borrowing under long-term debt; 








Adoption of a fiscal year ending 21%4 months before the date 
of the biggest cash balance of a corporation would be one of 
the advantages of the natural business year, to avoid the heavy 
borrowings from banks to pay income tax instalments, says Mr. 
Grosse. He notes that, in 1955, calendar-year companies will be 
required to pay 50 per cent of the tax on March 15th and the 
other 50 per cent on June 15th. The first tax is due 24% months 


after the fiscal year ends. 


“Financial statements prepared at the end of a natural busi- 
ness year present a more factual and accurate picture and should 
be welcomed by banks and credit men. The balance sheet at 
the close of the natural business year shows the business at its 
most liquid and favorable position. Supplemented by a brief 
statement of the peak inventory, receivables, and debt require- 
ments, they provide a more reliable basis for granting credit.” 





“Financial Highlights,” which usu- 
ally show total revenue, net income, 
net income per share, total taxes, 
total taxes per share, average num- 
ber of employees, number of share- 
holders, etc. Nor is it of the nature 
of a report of “How the Income Dol- 
lar Was Divided,” showing for ex- 
ample the number of cents for raw 
materials, wages, workmen’s com- 
pensation, vacations, pensions, etc., 
operating expenses, federal, state and 
foreign taxes, depreciation, divi- 
dends, officers’ compensation, and 
amount retained for use in the busi- 
ness. 


“Such summaries,” he says, “are 
enlightening but they do not answer 
the question: What funds were put 





Reduction in investments—net; Non- 
cash charges to income, including Provi- 
sion for depreciation, Net book value of 
assets retired, and Increase in current 
operating reserves. 

DEDUCTIONS FROM WORKING CAPITAL 
include: Expenditures for property, plant 
and equipment; Increase in prepaid 
expenses; Reduction in long-term debt; 
Cash dividends on common stock. From 
the additions and reductions is drawn 
the INCREASE IN WORKING CAPITAL. 

WORKING CAPITAL FOR BALANCE 
SHEETS is shown as of December 3lst 
for the past two years, and the increase. 
Under CURRENT ASSETS: Cash, United 
States Treasury securities; Accounts re- 
ceivable; Inventories; and Total. CuR- 
RENT LIABILITIES: Accounts payable; 
Accrued taxes; Accrued salaries and 
wages, interest, etc.; Long-term debt due 
within one year; Total current liabilities; 
and, finally, NET WORKING CAPITAL. 


“The first item, ‘income for the 
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year, should represent the final 
figure in the income statement,” Mr. 
Grosse explained to members of the 
Credit Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. “Perhaps the item that 
causes the most confusion is pro- 
vision for depreciation. We are not 
attempting to claim that funds were 
provided or working capital was in- 
creased by provisions for deprecia- 
tion. What we are trying to dem- 
onstrate is that the provision for 
depreciation did not require an ex- 
penditure of funds but the net in- 
come for the year was reduced by 
the amount of the provision and we 
are merely adding it back. 

“Another way of stating it is: 
while the provision for depreciation 
reduced net income, such reduction 
did not result from a decrease in 
current assets or an increase in cur- 
rent liabilities. One method of 
eliminating this item would be to 
begin our statement with ‘Income 
for the year before provision for 
depreciation.’ ” 


To any argument that, given a 
comparative balance sheet and in- 
come statement, the credit man 
himself can prepare such statement, 
Mr. Grosse warns that misleading 
interpretations could easily be 
made. 


“For example, a comparative bal- 
ance sheet shows a net decrease in 
plant property of $150,000. One 
might assume from this sketchy in- 
formation that funds had been pro- 
vided during the year in the amount 
of $150,000 due to the sale of plant 
property. However, an analysis of 
the accounting records reveals the 
following transactions in the plant 
property and related accounts: 

“A new plant was built costing 
$200,000; new equipment in the 
amount of $150,000 was purchased; 
provision for depreciation on all 
plant and equipment for the year 
amounted to $500,000 and was 
charged to operations. 


“So, instead of showing $150,000 as 
funds provided by the sale of plant 
property, we would show that funds 
were applied in the amount of 
$350,000 for a new plant and equip- 
ment.” 


Can Be Prepared for Any Period 

Noted also is the fact that a State- 
ment of Application of Funds can be 
prepared for any period—one month, 
six months, one year, or even 10 to 
20 years, and that such statement, 
by years, for a five or ten year period 
can set forth the growth of a com- 
pany over a long-term period. 


“Where there are subsidiary com- 
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panies involved, the statement can 
be prepared on a single company 
basis or on a consolidated basis,” he 
adds. 

“In analyzing working capital, a 
consolidated picture could be mis- 
leading. This was exemplified by a 
company that gave notice it was un- 
able to meet interest payments on 
its first mortgage bonds, although 
the consolidated cash position was 
several times the amount of interest 


due. The bulk of the cash shown 





ICHARD H. GROSSE, senior 

partner, Pittsburgh office of 
Haskins & Sells, certified public 
accountants, started in 1925 as a 
reporter in the firm's Chicago office. 
After World War Il service as a 
lieutenant commander with the 
Navy Price Adjustment Board in 
Chicago and Washington, D.C., he 
returned to become a partner in 
Haskins & Sells. He is on the 
executive committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Institute of C.P.A.’s. 

In Chicago he served on the 
board of the Illinois Society, was 
secretary of the board of examiners 
of Illinois, and was a member of 
the council of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 





in the statement belonged to a sub- 
sidiary company which required this 
money in its business, and so could 
not pass it on to the parent company 
in the form of dividends.” 


Criticism Based on Misunderstanding 

“Occasionally you will hear bank- 
ers and credit men criticize the cer- 
tified public accountants’ audit re- 
port because it does not contain suf- 
ficient detailed information deemed 
vital for credit purposes.” 

To this Mr. Grosse comments that 
were he a credit executive he would 
insist upon getting at least the fol- 
lowing information: 

Comparative balance sheet. 

Comparative income and _ surplus 
statement (with supporting schedules 
of cost of sales, manufacturing ex- 
penses, selling and general expenses, 
etc.). 

Statement of application of funds— 
supported by comparative statement of 
working capital; classified summary of 
inventories; aging of accounts receiv- 
able. 

Appropriate 
ments, 

“By appropriate and pertinent 
comments,” he adds, “I mean analytic 
or interpretive comments. I should 
like to see included therein some of 
the following: merchandise turn- 
over, by departments; accounts re- 
ceivable turnover; current ratio; 
ratios of respective classes of cur- 
rent assets to total, or indicating the 


and pertinent com- 





degree of liquidity; ratio of owned 
and borrowed capital to total, or in 

dicating the degree of dependenc: 
upon borrowed capital; productive . 
ness of new capital invested—owne:! 
or borrowed; ratio of net income to 
total capital employed; analysis c‘ 
operating ratios shown in the incom; 
statement; and a general analysis of 
causes of improvement or decline in 
volume of business and _ profits. 
Manifestly, any ratios or similar 
figures showing relationships, in or- 
der to be valuable, must be com- 
parative.” 

In connection with any general 
audit, he says, the foregoing infor- 
mation will be found in the account- 
ant’s working papers, and it is only 
a matter of assembling these data in 
the manner described. He observes 
also from experience that when this 
information is requested by bankers 
or credit men, the client “is usually 
only too glad to comply.” Unjust 
criticism of the C.P.A. results, he 
concludes, from lack of complete 
understanding between the banker 
and credit man and the borrower as 
to what information is required. 


Easing of Antitrust Laws 
Asked by Petroleum Head 

To the eyebrow-raising by some 
Department of Justice officials be- 
cause of cutbacks in:refinery runs by 
individual companies unable to find 
a market for their products, A. W. 
Scott, president of the Wolf’s Head 
Oil Refinery Company of Oil City, 
Pa., as head of the National Petro- 
leum Association, pointed out the 
number of refineries in the country 
has dropped by more than 38 per 
cent while the total domestic refining 
capacity has nearly doubled since 
Jan. 1, 1940. That excessive refining 
capacity warrants renewed appeal 
for a second look at the antitrust 
laws to help the industry out of its 
chief dilemma, now that the industry 
is more vulnerable to (atomic) at- 
tack because of its concentration in 
communities. 


W. A. Schmidt Heads I.B.A. 

Walter A. Schmidt, senior partner 
of Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke, 
Philadelphia securities concern, and 
executive committee chairman of the 
National Invest in America organ- 
ization, has been named president of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. 


Judging others is a dangerou: 
thing; not so much because yo’ 
may make a mistake about then 
but because you may be revealin: 
the truth about yourself —View 
& Vagaries. 
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‘ound Overall Economy Points Way to tigher 


bank Loan Volume despite Growing Competition 


By EDWARD F. GEE 


President, Robert Morris Associates, and 
Richmond Association of Credit Men; 
Vice President, State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia 


Says Mr. Gee in explanatory 
preface to the following “round- 
up* of viewpoints of credit men 
on credit conditions” and “not 
of economists on the general sit- 
uation”: 

“Every statement comes di- 
rectly from one or more of 40 
loan officers from 40 commercial 
banks representing every section. 
Each statement is based on his 
knowledge of his bank and, 
through day-to-day contacts, of 
those industries or lines of busi- 
ness which constitute the major 
sources of his bank’s loan vol- 
ume.” 


HE year 1954 as a whole was 

satisfactory for borrowing busi- 

nesses. The first and second 
quarters saw some weaknesses in 
operating conditions—in_ textiles 
generally, in metal and metal prod- 
ucts in the east, in canning and food 
processing in the middle west, in 
other scattered lines of manufactur- 
ing, and in wholesale and retail 
mainly in the west and southwest. 


By the third quarter there were 
spotty signs of improvement. For 
the fourth quarter, not a single bank 
in any section reported unsatisfac- 
tory operating conditions for busi- 
ness generally. Estimates ranged 
from satisfactory, to highly satisfac- 
tory, to excellent. 


As the year ended, the consensus 
was that the relative credit strength 
of borrowing customers generally, in 
comparison with that of a year ago, 
had improved, or at least had shown 
no weakening worthy of comment. 
Improved credit strength was es- 
timated for finance companies gen- 
erally, for utilities, for electronics, 
for paper and paper products, for the 
construction industry, for selective 
retailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
turers in widely scattered areas, and 
for the citrus fruit and cigar indus- 
tries of the deep southeast. Only 
mining in the east, textiles in the 
south, and certain metal products 
and other manufacturers in the mid- 
west were notable among borrowing 
lines which, it was felt, had failed 





*Presonted before the American Bankers Associa- 


tion's seventh national conference, in Chicago. 








Epwarp F. Gee, president, Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, is vice president and sec- 
retary of the State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. He has 
been a president of the Richmond Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, the Carolina-Virginias Chapter of 
Robert Morris, and the Richmond Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. A certified public 
accountant, he is author of “The Evalua- 
tion of Receivables and Inventories” and 
co-author of “Analyzing Financial State- 
ments.” 


to maintain their credit strength on 
a par with that of a year earlier. 

In viewing current business bal- 
ance sheets, fiscal-year or interim, 
what changes, trends or develop- 
ments have caught the eyes of these 
40 loan men? 

New England mentions reduced 
inventories, more comfortable debt 
structures through shifts to longer- 
term financing, more liquid current 
positions. The east sees lower and 
better balanced inventories, lower 
tax liabilities, working capital over- 
all at an all-time high. The middle 
south finds inventories unchanged 
or up a little, in textiles and partic- 
ularly in hosiery, with a slowing 
evident in receivables generally, re- 
flecting here, as in other agricultural 
areas, the drag of a_ three-year 
drouth. In central states, the mid- 
west and southwest, inventories and 
debts have shown signs of declining, 
with both better balanced, and with 
liquidity improved generally, offset 
here again nominally by a trend to 
slower receivables. Western states, 
as a whole, have been conscious, too, 


of the improved inventory situation 
and of the trend toward greater 
liquidity through lower tax debts 
and increased use of non-current 
sources of capital funds and financ- 
ing. 

Current operating statements, 
fiscal-year or interim, show a re- 
markably uniform pattern. Varia- 
tions exist only with respect to the 
ability of business, within spotted 
areas or sections, to maintain or in- 
crease sales volume. 

On the whole, the pattern is not 
one of reduced sales but of steadily 
declining gross profit margins as a 
result of increased competition; of 
the struggle, with varying degrees 
of success, to control heavy or in- 
creasing overhead and operating ex- 
penses through improved systems 
and cost-savings devices; of smaller 
pre-tax earnings, and of steady or 
improved final net earnings as a 
result of tax relief. To this must be 
added a tendency to pay out in 
dividends a greater proportion of the 
profits shown. 

The most prevalent credit weak- 
nesses today, in the opinion of these 
loan officers, are not to be found in 
business receivables, because of un- 
wise credit extensions, inefficient 
collection procedures, or general 
conditions; not in business inven- 
tories, because of excessive quanti- 
ties, improper balance, obsolescence, 
or price losses; not in business cap- 
italization, because of overexpan- 
sion in fixed assets, inadequate 
working capital, or top-heavy debts; 
not in inadequate or declining sales 
opportunities, excessive dividends or 
withdrawals, or in an unfavorable 
operating outlook for the economy 
as a whole. 


Unit Operating Weaknesses 

Weaknesses of moment today are 
primarily those of a unit operating 
nature—declining gross profit mar- 
gins in the fight to keep sales up; 
high or increasing overhead ex- 
penses in the fight to keep costs 
down. They can be reduced suc- 
cinctly to a single phrase—strong 
and increasing competition among 
individual units within an industry, 
among individual industries within 
the economy as a whole. 

As a result, there are unit weaknesses 
and industry weaknesses against which 
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Chase Plan To Finance Export Trade 


The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York has an- 
nounced plans for a new corpor- 
ation to meet the need for 
medium-term credit in financing 
export trade. Developed in co- 
ordination with the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the plan is intended 
to help American exporters meet 
foreign competition, often as- 
sisted by governmental under- 
writing of long-term credits. 
Only products that would pro- 
duce income or save foreign 
exchange for the importing 
country would be eligible. Only 
machinery, equipment and 
metals would be covered at the 
start. 


The main provisions: 


The new corporation would 
purchase foreign importers’ 
notes from U.S. exporters, who 
would participate in the pro- 
gram as shareholders and also 
would assume a share of the risk 
of financing. 

Credits would extend to be- 


tween 6 months and 5 years, 


with transactions in dollars. 
Standards would be set for coun- 
tries or areas, with consideration 
to diversification and economic 
conditions. 

Average down-payments are 
expected to be around 20 per 
cent. 

The Export-Import Bank 
would guarantee repayment of 
25 per cent of an importer’s 
liability under the plan. In addi- 
tion to the Export-Import Bank 
guarantees, the guarantees of 
foreign commercial or central 


banks where necessary would be 
called for. 


Equity (ownership) capital. 

as well as its own “senior notes,” 
would be sold by Chase to com- 
mercial banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. 
(Item on proposed merger of 
The Chase Bank and Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, ap- 
proved by the boards of direc- 
tors, is on page 34) 





bank loan officers must now particularly 
remain alert. Small and marginal com- 
panies everywhere become increasingly 
vulnerable under an increasingly com- 
petitive economy. 

The coal industry, hides and 
leather, public transportation, farm 
equipmert, farming, poultry, live- 
stock, some textiles, hosiery, some 
automobile dealers, retail appliances 
and television, some heavy equip- 
ment dealers, specialty shops and 
other small retailers, were listed 
among units and industries that loan 
men must screen with exceptional 
care in the months ahead. 


Loan Changes Balanced 

What of loan volume, collection 
experience, loan losses, and rate 
trends in the year ended? Outstand- 
ing loans and discounts in these 40 
banks, in comparison with a year 
ago, were equally balanced with re- 
spect to the number and nature of 
over-all changes—half reported in- 
creased loans; half reported de- 
creased loans. New York and 
Chicago, the eastern and central 
states were predominantly down; 
the middle-south banks were pre- 
dominantly up. Seasonal commercial 
loans, loans to finance and small 
loan companies, and term loans 
were down generally the country 
over. In every section, home mort- 
gage loans were up. Secured business 
loans, direct personal loans, and 
indirect consumer credit either held 


their own or increased in many more 
instances and sections than in which 
the contrary was reported. 


Loan collection experience every- 
where was satisfactory, with no 
significant over-all change from 1953. 
Only in direct personal loans and 
other consumer credit, primarily in 
the east and southwest, were there 
instances in which collection ex- 
perience was worse than that for the 
year before. In these fields, greater 
collection effort was required in 
every section to keep loan accounts 
current. 


Bad Debt Losses “Nominal’’ 


Bad debt losses by banks for the 
year were relatively nominal the 
country over, trending slightly high- 
er than the 1953 average in only the 
Philadelphia area and in other scat- 
tered instances in the midwest, 
southwest and mountain states. 


The year brought some slight 
softening in loan rates for the first 
time in over twenty years. With the 
prime rate adjustment last March 
from 3% to 3%, other commercial 
loan rates eased nominally in every 
section, particularly where credits 
had improved or could reasonably be 
upgraded within the group above 
the prime. Rates on mortgage and 
other loans to individuals remained 
relatively stable although some re- 
ductions were reported in the eastern 
and central states. 
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Loans made now must be collect :d 
in the future. What of that futur»? 

The weight of opinion is that, ov: r- 
all, 1955 will be a good year, equal to 
if not better than 1954. This opinion 
predominates in the industrial areas of 
New England, the east, the central sta es 
and far west, and is only slightly 1 ss 
optimistic in the agricultural areas of 
the south and other sections. 

Of 114 industries or lines of bu:i- 
ness mentioned as major borrowers 
in sections served by these 40 bank:s, 
exactly half were believed to have a 
slightly better operating outlook as 
they entered 1955, with that view 
particularly applicable to the first 
six months. Not a single bank of this 
group classes business operating 
prospects as poorer. 


Expect Larger Loan Volume 

Loan volume, it follows, is ex- 
pected to increase. The east gen- 
erally and the far west are sections 
prominent in predicting increased 
loan outstandings. Others feel that 
loans will hold their own. No bank 
anticipates a reduction of conse- 
quence in present overall outstand- 
ings. 

Within the loan portfolio, mort- 
gage loans, direct personal loans 
and other consumer credit head-up 
those elements in which increased 
outstandings are anticipated. Pickups 
are also expected, less widely as to 
sections, in seasonal commercial 
loans, in loans to finance and small 
loan companies, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in secured business loans. Only 
in term loans are there noteworthy 
predictions of reduced outstandings. 


Banks are unanimous in feeling 
that, overall, loan collection ex- 
perience in 1955 should be no worse 
than that in 1954. By loan types, 
only purchased consumer paper, 
primarily, and, to a lesser extent, 
direct personal loans, are categories 
in which increased collection 
troubles are anticipated by scattered 
banks, principally in the east and 
southwest. Bank losses from bad 
debts in 1955 are expected, with al- 
most equal unanimity, to show no 
appreciable change. 


Loan Rates Unchanged 

Loan rates, the majority feel, will 
continue practically the same. This 
applies particularly to miscellaneous 
commercial and individual loan rates, 
less to the prime rate, and least em- 
phatically to the mortgage loan rate. 
There are some scattered predic- 
tions in scattered areas that the 
prime and other rates will move 
downward. 

What of the ability of these banks 
to care comfortably for any lcan 
increases that may materialize? Of 
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th se 40 banks, there are a few in 
th east, the south, the central states, 
ari far west (with some mentioning 
in reased capital), which say they 
cc ‘ld comfortably increase average 
lo-n outstanding by 25 per cent or 
mre. The greater number, in most 
se.tions, particularly in the central 
stutes, mention expansion prefer- 
enes of from 10 to 25 per cent. About 
a quarter, notably in the middle- 
south among other areas, would pre- 
ferably limit the increase to 10 per 
cent. The remaining quarter, notably 
in the southwest among other areas, 
feel they are now comfortably full. 
No bank reports any pressure or 
need to reduce present loan out- 
standings. 


With this background, what general 
loan policy, with respect to volume and 
loan types, do these loan men recom- 
mend for the year ahead? Half or more 
say seek aggressively property improve- 
ment loans, automobile loans, and 
other consumer credit. With descend- 
ing emphasis, they mention seasonal 
commercial loans to manufacturers, 
appliance paper, home mortgage loans, 
and seasonal commercial loans to whole- 
salers and retailers. 


Loans to sales finance and small 
loan companies, secured business 
loans of various types, and term 
loans, the majority feeling runs, need 
not be sought but may be accepted 
prudently. No bank recommends a 
policy of reducing, even discreetly, 
property improvement loans, con- 
sumer credit, or seasonal commercial 
loans of any general type. In other 
categories, notably sales finance, 
small loan companies, term loans, ap- 
pliance paper, and secured business 
loans, there are scattered sectional 
feelings that some discreet reduction 
may be in order to make way for 
other more profitable or more at- 
tractive loan elements. Only in loan 
participations with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is there un- 
animous failure to mention a positive 
approach—the viewpoint here is 
prevalent that beyond what these 
banks are now doing and will con- 
tinue to do in direct lending to small 
business, the footing may be finan- 
cially if not economically unsound. 


Overall, with respect to bank loans 
as a whole, the opinion is that they 
may be sought aggressively or ac- 
cepted prudently, with no emphasis 
on reduction, so long as lenders em- 
ploy good judgment and skill and 
rerm:ain ever conscious of the dangers 
thet may be increasingly found in 
sel: ctive companies and selective in- 
dustries, under increasingly com- 
pet tive economic conditions, within 
the ‘abric of an overall economy that 
the e bankers feel to be sound. 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


THE CASE OF THE 
BuLK SALE 


HIS is an illustration of how the fast working of American Credit’s 
Me seikae can save clients much time and money, and prevent entangle- 
ments in red tape. While the case may not be of a type that has ever occur- 
red in your own operations, it is of a sort that does happen fairly often —and 
so concerns all companies, large and small. 


The policyholder, a chemical concern doing a gross of approximately one 
million dollars, was adequately covered under a general coverage policy. 
To all appearances, everything was proceeding normally on all of its cus- 
tomer accounts. In the case of one of these, however, what might have 
proved serious trouble was about to develop. This particular customer, a 
chemical wholesaler, was covered under the policy to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars. Actual outstanding at the time was only slightly over eight thou- 
sand—thirty-six hundred of which was in the form of a Trade Acceptance. 


When the Trade Acceptance was presented for payment in the normal 
manner, it was dishonored. Consternation! What could have happened? 
The customer was a long established firm of excellent reputation. Yet. . . 
The account was immediately filed with American Credit as a past due 
item, and our Service Department went to work. Almost simultaneously, 
notice was received that an outside concern had purchased the customer’s 
assets. Our attorneys conferred with attorneys for both the original owner 
and the purchaser. It developed that due to an oversight in the confusion 
of transfer, notice to the policyholder had not been given in compliance 


with the Bulk Sales Law. 


Despite the existence of an affidavit from the seller of no indebtedness, 
the purchaser acknowledged his liability, and agreed to pay the entire 
claim at once. Collection in full was made on the seventh day after filing of 
the claim, and the cost to our client was—nil. 


Whatever the nature or size of your own business, you will find new 
assurance in all dealings when you know that your accounts receivable are 
protected at least as well as your plant, your product inventory, and your 
goods in transit. For your copy of a new booklet: ‘‘Credit Insurance, Its 
History and Functions,” write Department 47, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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HEN information about a 

company’s products is as im- 

portant as demand for the 
product itself, inability to supply 
the data in a hurry can spell chaos. 
Take the case of an organization like 
the Sundstrand Machine Tool Com- 
pany of Rockford, IIl., whose cus- 
tomers from Government down call 
heavily for technical, sales and 
engineering data in a multitude of 
forms. 


The duplicating problem at Sund- 
strand became acute a few years 
back when production was greatly 
stepped up. “The military action in 
Korea had brought increased in- 
terest in our products,” notes J. E. 
McCann, assistant treasurer of the 
well-known machine tool company. 
“Government inquiries required 
multiple quotations and greater de- 
mands were made on our engineer- 
ing production department. Many 
-new forms were needed throughout 
the company. It was not unusual for 
an engineer or other representative 
to wait in the graphic arts depart- 
ment, put the completed work in 
his briefcase and leave for the air- 
port to meet the schedule for pre- 
senting the completed data at a 
customer’s plant in another city.” 


In Sundstrand’s own graphic arts 
department, formed several years 
ago to prepare sales and technical 
literature for customers and quota- 
tions for multiple copies where re- 
quired, the staff had several good 
cameras to take pictures of the 
special machines they manufacture 
and a small offset press for short 
runs. 


When internal facilities lagged be- 
hind the accelerated program, overload 
work was channeled to outside printers. 
Still the need for faster turnout of 
work continued to run ahead of avail- 
able facilities and something more than 
a stop-gap method had to be found. 
The installation in March 1953 of a 
XeroX Camera No. 4 and Processor 
not only liquidated the Sundstrand 
company’s multiple-copy problem but 
“now even demands of other depart- 
ments of the company can be met.” 


“Immediate improvement in time 
required to get the work done was 
noted. For example,” Mr. McCann 
reports, “reproducing the production 
schedule, which consists of 25 legal 
size sheets, by the former photo- 
graphic process took 10 minutes per 
sheet. By the use of XeroX the 


Solving Acute Multiple-Copy Problem 


Saves Time and Cash, Finds New Uses 





XEROGRAPHY in action at the Sundstrand Machine Tool Company in Rockford, Ill, 
with Robert Carlson, head of the graphic arts department, and Miss Florise Moore 
operating the XeroX equipment, product of The Haloid Company. 


same sheet is made in two minutes. 
Also, by the XeroX method paper 
masters can be made, saving 30 
minutes per plate, compared with the 
previous method. By ‘using these 
plates on our small offset press, we 
are able to get a copy of the 
schedule to those using it on the 
same day.” 

In addition to the timesaving, 
Sundstrand finds the new method 
more economical, with the savings 
on a paper master used in offset 
work averaging two dollars a master. 

The Sundstrand official adds: “We 
have for the past year been using 
XeroX to reproduce all manner of 
single or multiple copies of letters, 
drawings, charts, financial state- 
ments and forms where a limited 
quantity is required promptly. The 
XeroX process gives us good, clear 
copy and anyone in the department 
can operate the equipment after a 
few minutes instruction.” 

The Xerography principle em- 
bodied in the XeroX equipment is a 
completely dry photographic process 
which utilizes a unique type of offset 
lithographic master plate not de- 
stroyed by exposure to light. A 
product of The Haloid Company, 
XeroX equipment is a new de- 
velopment in the graphic arts field 
and was first placed commercially on 
the market in 1949. 
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New Construction 7 Per Cent 
Above 1954 Is Seen by Weeks 

Sidetrack the “faint-hearts” and 
America can have ten years of 
“tremendous economic growth and 
widely-spreading individual well- 
being,” Sinclair Weeks, secretary of 
commerce, told the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. 

Mr. Weeks noted Department of 
Commerce predictions that total new 
construction this year will be 7 per 
cent higher than that of 1954, with 
high spending for new plant and 
equipment in this first quarter but 
somewhat below the 1954 average. 


Community Service Vital 

Put up some active interest in 
community affairs or shut up on in- 
efficient government, businessmen 
are advised by Henry G. Riter, II], 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
the new president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 





THE PERSONNEL MART 
Credit Executive Available 


Crepir Executive seeks position with 
progressive firm. 26 years experience 
in credit and collections with two large 
manufacturing corporations. Four yeal’s 
in public accounting, two years in pri- 
vate accounting. Also experience in 
sales and banking. Will relocate. Avail- 
able March ist. Box CFM 416. 
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Nationat AssociATION of Crepir MeN | 


Credit Interchange Aeport 


Ose OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


» CALIF, JAN. Tl, 1955 
—— 17th St, 
COUNTY 


from members and sent to this Bui without for in 
wt the tn a “sie liability for negligence 


00 slow 


Read it— but don’t weep! 


CT on the warning contained in a Credit Interchange Report like this— 
and you'll have no occasion for tears. “Forewarned is forearmed”— 
and you'll be spared a credit loss. 


Credit Interchange Reports give you the facts—definite and dependable 
information—in concise and comprehensive form. They show the ledger 
experiences in your line of business, as well as like information from kin- 
dred lines. They call attention to conditions which you may not suspect— 
enabling you to take proper precautions. They are valuable not only for new 
accounts, but for investigating accounts already on your books. 


The bureau serving your area will be glad to give you details—without 
obligation. 


If you prefer, write 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
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R. E. PRATT L. C. SCOTT 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP BY CREDIT was the 
theme that brought together at the University Club more 
than 300 sales and credit executives at the joint session 
of the Memphis Sales Managers Club and the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, who heard principal speaker 
Edwin B. Moran, secretary and assistant executive man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit Men. 

At the speakers’ table are (1 to r, across the two pages) 
R. E. Pratt, credit manager, Fischer Lime and Cement 
Co., program director; L. C. Scott, assistant secretary 
and credit manager, E. L. Bruce Co., a past National 
director; W. R. Mason, credit manager, Stratton-Warren 
Hardware Co., vice president of the Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; J. H. Bryan, secretary-manager, 
Memphis credit association; Mr. Moran; D. H. McKenzie, 
treasurer, Binswanger & Co., president of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men; Carl Carson, vice president 


Credit Man Nat Helping Build Sales Is 


y 


W. R. MASON 


J. H. BRYAN E. B. MORAN 
and general manager, Dixie Drive-It-Yourself System, 
president of the Memphis Sales Managers Club; Gerald 
Owens, director of sales, Plough Sales Corp.; L. 0, 
Dobson, general sales director, WHBQ Television; George 
B. Bates, president, Home Equipment Co.; Dr. Harlo 
McCall, sales department, Hollenberg Piano Co., who 
entertained; and Frank Zito, director of civic affairs, 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 

“Modern management demands that a capable sales. 
minded executive sit behind every credit desk,” said Mr. 
Moran, “and any credit manager who is not contributing 
to increased sales is traveling a blind alley so far as ree. 
ognition or top compensation is concerned.” 

“There are innumerable opportunities for increased 
sales volume by the use of credit in creative selling,” the 
N.A.C.M. executive told the group. He defined creative 
salesmanship as “that which develops new and profitable 
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Salesman in Effect Has Become an Assistant Credit Ma 





bounden duty to do everything 
possible to ship each and every 
order — whether 
open account, 
C.O.D., by trade 
acceptance, or 
personal guaran- 
tee. He is earn- 
ing his salt if the 
shipment goes 
out with a rea- 
sonable degree 
of security for 
payment. He is 
not a credit manager if he turns 
down’ the order just because he is 
not willing to risk open account 
terms, for his prime objective is to 
increase his company’s volume and 
profits. 


“The modern credit manager 
doesn’t sneeringly dismiss those ac- 
counts which haven’t reached the 


ecsnden credit manager has the 





B. K. WICKSTRUM 


double-insured, guaranteed safety 
zone,” says Bart K. Wickstrum, vice 
president and director of sales of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

Modern managements know that 
“the expert credit manager is one 
who makes the risks and resultant 
losses as small as possible while as- 
sisting to make the business as large 
as possible.” As for accounts receiv- 
able, at Sylvania where at the 1953 
year-end they amounted to 24 per 
cent of gross sales, or $49 millions, 
“we expect our credit department 
to be right approximately $49 mil- 
lions worth!” That makes the credit 
department operation one of the 
most important functions in the or- 
ganization. 


Measuring the risk is the thing. 
Super-caution could cost sizable 
profits from a potentially large 
customer, and failure to act 
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promptly could have the same re- 
sult, with the account taking his 
business elsewhere. 


But how to measure the capital, 
character and capacity of the pros- 
pective account? For one_ thing, 
“you'll do a better job of evaluation 
if you go out and see your customer 
personally,” Mr. Wickstrum told the 
Syracuse Association of Credit Men. 
Capacity he defined as ability to 
analyze objectively, plan wisely, ex- 
pand soundly and keep in step with 
the times, and the customer’s desk 
as the place to see if the latter knows 
his markets, calculates his potentials 
and then decides what share of the 
potential he should sell and how 
to develop the merchandising tech- 
niques necessary. 

Nor will that information come 
from the sales force, not even under 
the best sales-credit cooperatio:. 

“Our credit executives,” says the 













RL CARSON GERALD OWENS L. O. DOBSON 
business which did not exist previously in the form of 
an established demand.” 

“The credit executive must contribute equally with 
the sales executive to maintain sales volume and thus 
provide employment and continued prosperity,” declared 
Mr. Moran. He introduced his talk with several case his- 
tories of increased production and distribution through 
modern methods of using credit to develop sales. He 
challenged the credit executives to do their share of edu- 
cational work with customers and prospective customers, 
to create demand for sales by being counselors in all 
matters of credit, financial and insurance controls. 

“Just as the sales representative provides aids to the 
display and remarketing of the product, so must the 
credit executive provide counsel on matters of account- 
ing, cost markup, credit and collections, the importance 
of discounting or paying in accordance with agreement, 


ay, Memphis Executives Told in Joint uession 


G. B. BATES 


DR. H. McCALL FRANK ZITO 
and the profit advantage of expediting the turnover of 
working capital.” 

Commending such joint sessions of sales and credit 
management, the credit executive and past president of the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club noted that “they give 
recognition to the necessary coordination and coopera- 
tion between the sales and credit departments for maxi- 
mum profitable sales.” 

Mr. Moran concluded his talk by picturing the man- 
ner in which the credit association’s services, such as 
Credit Interchange, Credit Groups, collections, adjust- 
ments, education and publications, can be used to attain 
the highest standards of credit sales and elevate the of- 
fice of credit management to a par with that of sales 
management, stating that “the satisfied customer is the 
one who discounts, and the discounting customer is al- 
ways ready for the purchase of more merchandise.” 











id Credit Man’s Duty Is to Ship Every Order Possible 












Sylvania sales executive, “have 
proved themselves as anxious as 
any to get new business, as reluctant 
as the sales department to cut off an 
old customer or to cut back a credit 
on any customer who has slipped 
backward.” 

Refusing to “work by academic 
formulae” or to rely solely upon 
outside agencies, Sylvania’s credit 
men get into the field, talk things 
over frankly with the customers and 
advise them, “are as alert to point 
out where we might extend addition- 
al credit as they are to point out the 
need for a cutback,” and pass along 
up-‘o-the-minute information to the 
sale smen. 


Sales Handles District Credit 


S: lvania’s decentralization system 
emp iasizes the close liaison of the 
sale and credit departments. The 
distzict sales offices are responsible 


for the credit function on accounts 
in their territories. While the final 
overall decisions rest with the cen- 
tral credit departments, and the lat- 
ter always are available to advise, 
“no more can the buck be passed 
entirely to the central credit depart- 
ments when accounts turn out as 
bad. debts instead of profits.” The 
sales representatives, educated to 
the task, are required to investigate 
credit potentialities of new accounts 
and be alert to changes in financial 
status of old accounts. 


The central credit departments 
give the district sales offices approxi- 
mate credit “guides” (“Just as soon 
as you place a ‘limit’ on a customer 
you take the first step in placing 
business with your competitors”). 
These guides usually are sufficient 
for prompt passing of the average 
order. 


With buyers asking for larger 
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credits in today’s era of high prices 
and close margins, the salesman in 
effect becomes an assistant credit 
manager, Mr. Wickstrum says. “The 
salesman who isn’t credit-conscious 
is not profit-conscious, and we don’t | 
want him anymore. Too many times 
our credit department found out 
that all the good-looking stock 
wasn’t paid for and the property the 
man owned was in his wife’s name. 


“It is the consensus among the 
economists that business and indus- 
try will continue to expand during 
1955. This expansion will be done— 
as it always has been done—on 
credit. But to avoid the financial pit- 
falls that always exist for the un- 
wary, even during the most stable 
periods of the economy, our credit 
men will need talent—real talent— 
to guide business and industrial 
management along the middle, judi- 
cious course.” 
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Modernizing for Office Kificiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 





Multiple Input For Sales 

A-159. The Denominator ComMPANY 
presents to the tabulation field its 
new “Multiple-Input” counters, en- 
abling the recording of various spe- 
cified multiples of any digit at one 
stroke of the cover-key. Utilizing 
combinations of the new Multiple- 
Input and regular Denominator unit 
counters, it is possible to post with 
great rapidity the larger quantities 
of individual items when ordered in 
varying wholesale lots. Take-off of 
summary figures, on completion of 
tabulation, is done with ease by sim- 
ple vertical addition of the two 
related registers. For further infor- 
mation, contact us. 


Small Stapler for Folders 

A-160. Combining the operating 
mechanism of the BostircH B8 
stapler, mounted on a saddle base, 
with the clincher at the peak of the 
saddle, this device will staple book- 
lets, dummies, folders, and other 
such material of from 8 pages to 128 
pages of medium-weight stock. The 
back of the base is curved, so that 
wide pages will roll up, permitting 
the stapling of pages up to 12 inches 
in width. Finished in black enamel 
and chromium, the base of the ma- 
chine is equipped with a rubber foot 
to protect the desk and keep the ma- 
chine from sliding. 








Folding Arm Chair 


A-161. Arm chairs that fold but are 
made in conventional style are roll- 
ing off the Norquist Propucts, INc., 
production line. The patented heavy 
duty hardware and folding me- 
chanism are completely concealed. 
Seats are wide, comfortable and up- 
holstered with heavy duty Boltaflex. 
A wide choice of decorator colors 
and finishes is offered. The chair 
also is available without arms. 


Clipless Fastener 


A-162. Attaching all types of paper 
securely and neatly by a mechanical 
operation, the Mospa clipless paper 
fastener eliminates the use of stapler 
removers, and avoids pricked fingers. 
Because it needs no refilling, it is al- 





The employer was point- 
ing out to his secretary sev- 
eral errors she had made 
when she interrupted with: 
“Mr. Smith, it’s two min- 
utes after five; you’re an- 
noying me on my own 
time.” 

—Anonymous 
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ways ready for work and creates no 
additional operating cost. Finished 
in black enamel with a no-scratch 
base, the fastener weighs less than a 
half pound and takes only 2”x34” 
of desk space. The clipless paper 
fastener is manufactured by the 
LANSDALE PropuUCTs CORPORATION. 


Twin Spool Typing Ribbon 
A-163. Recently introduced to the 
trade is the Kores Carson Paper 
& Rresons MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY’s twin spool typewriter ribbon. 
The item comes already set up on 
two spools so that the tedious and 
messy job of attaching the ribbon to 
the second spool is eliminated for 
the typist. Write us for further de- 
tails. 
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Length Tape Dispenser 


A-164. A new machine dispenses 
tape in any length up to four inches 
long and one inch wide, and repeats 
for greater lengths. For any pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes, the device pre- 
vents tape waste and speeds sealing 
operations. A __ slitter-attachment 
splits the tape in half lengthwise, 
making two pieces the same size with 
one pull of the handle. This tape 
dispenser is manufactured by the 
LietOoN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
For further information regarding 
this item, contact us. 


Permanent Calendar 


A-165. The Avoc Sates Company 
has announced its new “The Gift of 
Presidents” permanent calendar, a 
two-piece patented unit which auto- 
matically changes the day of the 
week as you flip the numerical dater 
in the center. It comes in red, 
green, blue and brown genuine 
Morocco leather and in a polished 
mahogany bakelite. The gadget 
measures 514”x2”x3” with a package 
weight of 13 ounces. Write us for 
further information. 


Portable Calculator 


A-165. The Corexa portable cal- 
culator, the HitNER INTERNATIONAL 
Corroration’s latest importation 
from Switzerland, now is being re- 
leased to dealers throughout the 
United States. Numbered among its 
many features are error-proof mul- 





This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN. 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 


tiplication, recall to previous result 
and instantaneous keyboard conver- 
sion from amount to quantity 
punctuation. Hilner says the new 
type of “motor bar” operation saves 
approximately 40 per cent in time. 
The machine weighs six pounds. 





Latest Sort-0-File 


A-167. A new model Sort-O-F Iz is 
in production by AssocraTEep INpDUs- 
TRIAL DesiGNers. The latest product 
is a size between the firm’s check 
and letter sizes and more suited for 
the sorting of 8” x 5” cards, invoices 
and shop orders of that size. It also 
is adaptable for smaller cards and 
checks. Like its sister models, this 
file is equipped with the exclusive 
Sort-O-File feature which deflects 
the inserts in such a manner as to 
channel them out of the way of a 
new insert. The company emphasizes 
the speed of operation. 





Duplicating Unit 
A-168. Available to dealers is a new 
kind of pre-assembled hectograph 
master unit which places the hecto- 
graph carbon in a protected position 
eliminating human handling. Manu- 
factured by the KLEENIE MAsTER 
Company, this device permits the 
carbon to be centered on a backing 
sheet which allows a clean border all 
around. Inky edges that usually are 
responsible for smearing are thus 
not exposed to the hands. Free 
samples and additional information 
may be obtained through us. 


Hand Sealer Feeds Water 


A-169. Licking and sponging en- 
velopes is not necessary with the 
KENDALL ENVELOPE SEALER, manu- 
factured by the Witt1am Srorcu 
Company. The Kendall Sealer feeds 
water into its body as a fountain pen 
feeds ink. You can seal 1,200 en- 
velopes without refilling. This sealer 
also can be used for moistening 
stamps and labels. It licks and sticks 
at the same time any envelope 
made. 





$6 Billions of Do-It-Yourself 


Out of contacts with 150 major 
suppliers the Do-It-Yourself In- 
formation Bureau says the business 
will have racked up a six billion 
dollar market when 1954 totals have 
been completely checked. The power 
tool industry showed the greatest 
increase. 


Business Exhibit More Popular 

Numbering nearly 30 per cent 
more than in 1953, visitors last year 
to the Detroit exhibit center of the 
Burroughs Corporation came from 
48 states and 20 foreign countries to 
see the latest developments in busi- 
ness machines and equipment. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


HerBert V. ProcHNow, vice presi- 
dent, formerly in charge of the for- 
eign department, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, has been named to 
head Division F, the correspondent 
bank and bankers division. Mr. 
Prochnow is secretary of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, author of texts 
on banking and economics, public 
speaker, and active in the work of 
the University of Wisconsin school 
of banking. 


In other divisional changes at First 
National, Gtenn M. Forcan, vice 
president in Division I, has been ad- 
vanced to head of the division deal- 
ing with oil companies and related 
industries. He succeeds Guy C. 
Kippoo, who was made a general vice 
president. 


Rosert J. CROSSLEY, vice president 
in Division C, has been assigned to 
direction of Division J, which has 
been newly created to deal with 
businesses engaged in contracting 
and building materials, furniture 
companies and accountants. Mr. 
Crossley is a past president of Robert 
Morris Associates. 


ArtuHour J. Frnk has added the re- 
sponsibilities of assistant treasurer, 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., to his position as gen- 
eral credit manager. Mr. Fink went 
with Stromberg-Carlson in 1945 and 
advanced successively from special 
credit representative to assistant 
credit manager, assistant general 


M. S. KRALL 





J. M. GRIMSLEY J. W. HOWELL 
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credit manager, and general credit 
manager in 1952. Prior associations 
were with New York stock exchange 
firms and with Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. A graduate of the University 
of Rochester, he is vice president and 
liaison officer --school, faculty and 
students- of the Credit Research 
Foundation’s Graduate School of 


Credit and Financial Management, 


Dartmouth, class of 1955. Profes- 
sional activities include the Radio- 
Electronics-Television Manufactur- 
ers Association (R.E.T.M.A.) credit 
and finance committee, and the 
Major Appliance Manufacturers 
Credit Association. He is president 
of Unit Investors, Rochester. 

In another promotion at the com- 
pany, Pum J. Lucier, formerly 
manager of the telephone finance 
department, was made assistant 
treasurer and manager of that de- 
partment. Since 1950 he has been 
manager of the telephone finance de- 
partment and vice president of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Credit Corpora- 
tion. 


JoHN M. Grims.tey, head of the 
foreign departinent, has been named 
vice president of the Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 
He had been with the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia since 1947, before its 
merger with Girard Trust Company; 
in 1948 he was appointed an officer 
and in 1950 advanced to assistant 
vice president. In World War II he 
served in the Africa and Mediter- 
ranean theater as U. S. aide to Field 
Marshal Lord Alexander, with the 
rank of major, U.S. Army. 


Morton S. KRALL, named assistant 
treasurer and credit manager, Casco 
Products Corporation, Bridgeport, 
Conn., began with the organization 
in 1949 as assistant credit manager. 
He previously was associated with 
Outlet Company and John Hancock 
Insurance Company, and served as a 
captain in the U. S. Army in World 
War II. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
Wharton School of Finance. 


J. W. Howett has advanced to 
general credit manager, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, succeeding Grorce O. WuHeErR- 
LEY, retired. Mr. Howell worked 
summers for Timken while studying 
for his degree at Ohio University; in 

















E. M. GILLIES, JR. fe He 


E. H. BUFORD, JR. 


1937 he joined the company as a full. ia 
time employee in the tabulating de. Ai 
partment. He worked in various bré 
departments of the accounting di-[ 4¢ 
vision and in 1946 was named assist. {BW 
ant credit manager. He is a member 
of the Dartmouth Graduate Scholfm ‘ 
of Credit and Financial Management Pl 
of the Credit Research Foundation ger 
class of ’56. ma 
Hot 
In a promotional transfer to the he 
Akron, Ohio office of The Genera 
Tire & Rubber Company, E. M. Gr- 
LIES, JR., was made regional credit 
manager. He had been divisiond 
credit and operating manager a 
Atlanta, Ga. A graduate of the 
New England School of Accounting 
(1927), Mr. Gillies began with The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
as store office manager and branch 
collection manager. He next went 
with Goodrich Silvertown Stores a 
credit and office manager in various 
northeastern cities. Sixteen year 
ago he joined General Tire & Rub- 
ber, working successively in_ the 
dealer operations department and a 
assistant credit manager of the east- 
ern division, New York City, prior to 
the Atlanta assignment. Mr. Gillies 
is a member of the Credit Researcl 
Foundation’s Graduate School d 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth, class of ’56. 
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Douglas-Guardian Warehous™ 
Corporation’s public relations direc-# 
tor, Harry D. Hamitton, has beet 
elected a vice president and directo! 
of The Merchants Coffee Company 
New Orleans, Ltd. Mr. Hamilton 
continues his responsibilities with 
the warehouse corporation and with 
the Douglas Public Service Corpora § 
tion. 















EpwIn H. Burorp, Jr., now is get 
eral credit manager, Crete Mills™ 
Crete, Neb., a division of Leuhof 
Grain Company. He succeeds P. W. | 
McDermanp, who has retired afte! 





























C. R. SHORT H. H. AHLSKOG 





29 years with the company. Mr. Bu- 
ford operated his own business, the 
Buford Specialty Company, in St. 
Louis prior to joining Crete Mills. 
He previously was industrial sales 
manager for Wright Leather Spe- 
|. cialty Company and before that with 
Air Reduction Sales Company as 
branch office manager. He holds a 
\.f2 degree in business administration of 
t.@ Washington University (St. Louis). 









[CLARENCE R. SuHort has been ap- 
nie pointed to the newly created post of 
nf general credit and customer planning 
manager at American Factors Ltd., 
Honolulu, T.H. In his new position 
hehe directs the operation of home 
a planning, mortgage loans and credit 
sales. Well known in credit associa- 
J tion affairs, he is a past president of 
the Hawaii Association of Credit 
hee Men (1951-52), now is councillor. 
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Earut Goutp succeeds Mr. Short as 
credit manager. 


Haroitp H. Auuskoc has advanced 
to treasurer of the Earle M. Jorgen- 
sen Company. From the home office 
in Los Angeles he will direct finan- 
cial operations and credit and col- 
lection activities in all plants. A 
certified public accountant and a past 
director of the Credit Managers As- 
sociation of Southern California, Mr. 
Ahlskog joined Jorgensen company 
in 1937 and served as credit manager 
and assistant treasurer. 


Frep C. Livermore has advanced 
from credit manager to treasurer of 
Kaufman Knitting Company, Min- 
neapolis. He has been in credit work 
since 1930, when he began with 
Butler Brothers, Minneapolis. He 
was assistant credit manager when 
he left that firm in 1950 to join the 
Kaufman company as credit man- 
ager. Mr. Livermore is a vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Association 
of Credit Men. 


Donatp R. Kine has been named 
credit manager of Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, Cleveland. He formerly 
was a credit representative. A grad- 
uate of Baldwin-Wallace College 
and a member of the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
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F. C. LIVERMORE D. R. KING 


agement, N.A.C.M.’s Credit Research 
Foundation, Dartmouth, class of 755, 
Mr. King is vice chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, and a 
member of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association 
and the Rayon Yarns Credit Asso- 
ciation. Prior to joining Industrial 
Rayon, he was a divisional credit 
supervisor for The White Motor 
Company. 


Francis J. McKenna, formerly 
vice president and treasurer of A. 
D. Juilliard & Company, New York, 
has become secretary and treasurer 
of General Cigar Company, Inc., 
New York, succeeding A. V. Cuoio, 
who has retired after 47 years’ serv- 
ice. Prior to his association with 
Juilliard, Mr. McKenna was with 
The Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


Mi BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


require a particular 


“Kucu- Frou” 


For years, leading financial 


institutions have found the answers to their insurance 
requirements in the specialized services furnished by 


SUE ta 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 





one of America's foremost 


fidelity and surety companies 
A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


INVISIBLE ARMOR 


This symbol on your bond or policy guarantees satistaction . 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Wuat’s New In SELLING AND CrEDIT— 

A new booklet prepared to ac- 
quaint manufacturers with a service 
which they may find very beneficial. 
It tells how field warehousing plans 
aid the nation’s suppliers in the 
marketing and distribution of their 
products so that they benefit by 
many savings while incurring no 
new credit risk. This booklet may 
be obtained from the American Ex- 
press Field Warehousing Corpora- 
tion, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Free. 


Your OPPORTUNITIES IN MANAGE- 

MENT. The vocational guidance 
booklet has reached a school circula- 
tion of 750,000 since its first appear- 
ance, and now has been revised by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The 32-page, two-color, 
illustrated pamphlet is part of a 
series designed to assist high school 
and college teachers, students and 
career-minded people. This book- 
let outlines the pivotal role of man- 
agement in today’s business world, 
and describes the many career op- 
portunities offered by this growing 
field. Copies are available from the 
N.A.M. Education Department, 2 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE PLANNING MAN- 
UAL contains practical guides for 
large and small companies on what 
they can do now in pre-attack plan- 
ning to be prepared against bombing 
if a war should develop. Write Iron 
& Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N.Y. Price 50c a copy. 


Automatic Typinc & 160 Ways To 

Use Ir. This booklet tells of the 
160 different ways automatic typing 
can be profitably used by institu- 
tions, business and industry, sepa- 
rated into such classifications as 
manufacturers, banks, publishers, 
medical and other fields. The com- 
pany made a series of surveys among 
auto-typist users; this pamphlet rep- 
resents a compilation of the results. 
For your’ copy, write American 
Automatic Typewriter Company, 614 
North Carpenter Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 

“" Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
'.. NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


433—The Ferris Rotary Fite bro- 
chure shows the various Standard 
and Master models for different rec- 
ord sizes and capacity requirements. 
Applications are given, indicating 
the many arrangements and uses 
of Ferris equipment for various 
classes of records. For a free copy, 
write us. 


v 


434—Tapuatinc Carp Fite that in- 
creases the speed and efficiency of 
machines and operators is described 
in a new illustrated folder just re- 
leased by Remincton Ranp. Hous- 
ing 80,000 punched cards, the file 
combines the push-up _ reference 
feature, positive locking of com- 
pression followers, easy tray stack- 
ing, and trays-in-drawer principle. 
The folder also shows the Reming- 
ton Rand tabulating card Sare-FILe 
which affords certified insulated pro- 
tection against fire. For further in- 
formation write us. 

v 
435—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION offers 
a 20-page booklet, “The Story of the 
Industrial Distribution,” explaining 
the distributor organization and how 
it operates. Write us for further in- 
formation. Free. ; 

v 
436—Saving time by use of record- 
ing and dictating equipment is the 
theme of two booklets, How to Com- 
MUNICATE WITH PEOPLE and How To 
TALK YOURSELF OUT OF TIME-TAK- 
ING Work. Case histories and illus- 
trations bring out the manufacturer’s 
facts. More information on request. 

Vv 
437—How To Hence CommMobDIrTIEs is 
a 64-page booklet which explains 
the principles behind methods of 
using the futures markets for pro- 
tection of your business against 
losses due to price changes. We shall 
be happy to help you obtain a copy 
of this new aid to operation. 

y. 
438—The new Rattway Express rate 
schedule, with reduced rates on 
printed matter, is available through 
the Railway Express Agency (Pro- 
motional Department). We shall be 
glad to get you a copy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


No Satz, No Josp—By Alexander R 
Heron, $3.00. Harper & Brotlier 
49 East 33rd Street, New York. 1. 
N.Y. 


+ We wish an entire page of this 
publication were available to review 
more thoroughly this excellent book 
which proves that the success of 
every enterprise is measured by the 
success of selling, that possible un. 
employment or failure hinges o 
sales, and—no sale, no job. 

This work is a plea to manage. 
ment to accept a new responsibility 
of education of its workers in the 
economic importance of our distri- 
bution system and of selling, by 
comparing an earlier, self-sustained 
rural economy with the complicated 
operations and capital and credit re. 
quirements of today. The material is 
so presented as to constitute a sim- 
ple and popular economics text for 
everybody and a useful tool for pro- 
grams of employee economic edu- 
cation. 


Pusiiciry in Action—by Herbert 
M. Baus. $4.50. Harper & Bros, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, NY. 


+ A complete handbook on public- 
ity. It deals with publicity as a 
essential instrument, not only for 
business enterprises but for public 
agencies, civic organizations, volun- 
teer groups, and charitable agencies, 
in telling their story and moving 
people to action. The author sur- 
veys the various publicity uses 0 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television, motion pictures, direc! 
mail campaigns, and display mate- 
rials, presenting examples and illus- 
trating several techniques. 


SoctaL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BwvsI- 
NESSMAN—By Howard R. Bowen. $3.51. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St, 
New York 16, N.Y. Presents and an- 
swers such questions as (1) What re- 
sponsibilities to society may business- 
men reasonably be expected to assume’ 
(2) What tangible benefits might result’ 
(3) What steps might be taken to 
broaden social aspects? (4) Other basi 
ethical issues facing businessmen. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avai!- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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New Tax Provisions 











Affecting Corporations 














(Concluded from page 9) 
simp ified. Credit is given for divi- 
dends paid before the 15th day of 
the third month after the close of 
the taxable year. Alternate capital 
gains tax is deductible as a tax 
rather than as part of long-term 
capital gains tax. (Sec. 535) 
A credit against accumulated 
profits of a taxable year is allowed in 
the amount by which $60,000 exceeds 
accumulated profits at the end of the 
ility prior taxable year. Tax is imposed 
the[only upon amounts considered un- 
tri. [reasonably accumulated, not to the 
by(fentire accumulation for the year, as 
ned im formerly. (Sec. 535 c) 


Corporate Estimated Tax 
A “pay as you go” system is pro- 
vided for in the new law, where- 
under corporations with anticipated 
income tax liability in excess of 
du-(95100,000 in the calendar year 1955 
and later years must file a declara- 
tion of estimated tax by September 
lith of the year in which its ex- 
beri pected income exceeds $100,000 and 
ros, 0 Make partial payments on Sep- 
.y gtember 15th and December 15th, and 
_ Bune 15th of the following year. The 
ic HB 1955 payments are each only 5 per 
ME cent of the estimated tax liability 
for (above the $100,000) but increase 
lic Beach year to 25 per cent in 1959. 
lun Corporate taxpayers on a fiscal 
“1S Byear basis with similar expected tax 
VIN Bliability must file declarations and 
suIBmake payments on corresponding 
s llistes for their fiscal periods. 


























Taxable Status 

An unincorporated association with 
0 or fewer members, and where 
either capital is a material income 
producing factor or 50 per cent of 
a gross income is derived from trading, 
9 5, ay elect to be taxed as a corpora- 
eds! . . 
g,eton. (Once elected, the practice 
Bmust be continued unless there is a 
2 per cent or more change in own- 
ership. ) (Sec. 1361) 


ate- 


an- 
re: 
1ess- 
sult Prepaid Income 

n ti Such income, received in connec- 
bastion with a liability extending be- 
yond the close of the taxable year, 
to render services, furnish goods or 
allovy the use of property, may be 
tepo-ted as earned on the accrual 
basi of accounting. However, the 
Period of deferral may not extend 















beycad the taxable year of receipt 
and ‘he five taxable years thereafter. 
Whe e the prepayment is for a li- 





ability of longer duration, it is to 
be reported ratably over the year 
of receipt and the five succeeding 
years. The election once made, this 
method applies to all prepaid income 
received by the taxpayer from the 
particular trade or business for 
which made. (Sec. 452) 


Capital Gains 

On transactions between partner- 
ship and partner, capital gains will 
be recognized as such unless partner 
has an 80 per cent or more interest. 
The 50 per cent rule applicable to 
corporations is made applicable to 
losses. (Sec. 701-708) 


Transfer of Partnership Interest 

An adjustment of basis of partner- 
ship assets to reflect changes in the 
basis of transferred partnership in- 
terest is an irrevocable election. It 





may, however, be changed with the 
Secretary’s approval. The adjust- 
ment is available only for the trans- 
feree partner. Formerly a sale of 
partnership interest was treated as a 
sale of capital asset and the basis of 
partnership assets was not affected. 

(Sec. 741-743) 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAX 
Life Insurance Proceeds 

Life insurance proceeds will no 
longer be taxable solely because the 
decedent paid premiums thereon. 
Under the new Code, life insurance 
payable to beneficiaries other than 
the insured’s estate will be taxable 
in his estate only if he possessed at 
his death any of the incidents of 
ownership therein. (“Incidents of 
ownership” include a reversionary 
interest, whether arising by the ex- 
press terms of the policy or other in- 
strument or by operation of law, only 
if the value of such reversionary in- 
terest exceeds 5 per cent of the value 
of the policy immediately before his 
death.) (Sec. 2042) 

Should the insured desire to trans- 
fer an insurance policy to avoid tax- 
ing the proceeds in his estate, he 





must not only transfer his interest in 
the life values of the policy but must 
also change the beneficiary clause so 
that the last contingent beneficiary is 
the estate of the last surviving bene- 
ficiary and not the estate of the in- 
sured. 


Trusts for Minors 

Effective 1955, you may transfer 
property to a trust for your minor 
children and take a gift tax ex- 
clusion of $6,000 (if you are mar- 
ried) each year for each child even 
though the income is being accu- 
mulated for their benefit instead of 
being distributed to them. The trust 
property and accumulated income, 
however, must be delivered to the 
child at age 21. (Sec. 2503) 


Transfers Taking Effect at Death 
Property transferred prior to 
death, with possession or enjoyment 
postponed until death of donor, is 
not taxable in estate of donor unless 
at the time of his death he has a 5 

per cent reversionary interest. 
(Sec. 2037) 


Annuities 
The new law contains a specific 
provision for the taxing in an an- 
nuitant’s estate of the value of the 
annuity that continues beyond his 
death. Joint and survivor’s annuities 
now are includible in the gross estate 
of the decedent to the extent of the 
decedent’s contributions thereto. 
Contributions of an employer will be 
considered contributions of the dece- 
dent unless made under an approved 
trust, pension or retirement plan. 
(Sec. 2039) 


Clifford Regulations 

The grantor is not taxable by rea- 
son of a reversionary interest in ir- 
revocable trust unless reversion may 
occur within 10 years, or within two 
years if beneficiary is a school, hos- 
pital or church. 

By placing income-producing 
property in a term trust for 10 years 
or longer, the grantor succeeds in 
having the income thereon taxed in 
the lower brackets of the trustee or 
beneficiary. At the end of the term 
the trust corpus will revert to him; 
meanwhile the trust income can be 
used or set aside for any of a num- 
ber of useful purposes. Only 29.1 per 
cent of the fair market value of the 
property placed in a 10-year trust is 
subject to gift tax. (Sec. 671-678) 
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A Tax Quiz 


OU have an extra month to 

file your 1954 personal tax 
return but not for your business 
if it’s a corporation, says the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants in a preface to a quiz teaser 
on the new tax law. Among the 
questions posed are the follow- 
ing. Check each “True” or 
“False”, then look to the bottom 
of this page for the correct 
answers. 


(1) You and five other men formed a corpora- 
tion in the fall of 1954 (after enactment of the 
new tax law). Organizational expenses of $5,000 
were incurred prior to the date of the charter. 
Since their useful life cannot be precisely de- 
termined until the corporation may liquidate, 
these expenses cannot be amortized for tax 
purposes. 


TRUE (J FALSE () 


(2) You are sole proprietor of your business, 
married and have one child. This year your 
business has a profit of $40,000. If you report 
as an individual, making a joint return and 
taking three exemptions and the standard de- 
duction, your profit (after tax of $13,036) will be 
$26,964. After s expenses of $12,220, you will 
have left $14,744. But now you can report as a 
corporation and have more money available than 
if you reported as an individual. 


TRUE 1 FALSE (1) 


(3) Two years ago your business was good, but 
since that time conditions in your area have 
deteriorated. This year you probably will sustain 
some loss. Of course you can carry od loss 
back a year, but you just broke even last year. 
You can also carry it forward, spreading the 
loss over five years. But there is no immediate 
relief for you. 


TRUE FALSE (] 


(4) Your firm believes it could increase profits 
by adding a new line, but several years of re- 
search are needed to perfect the product. Your 
directors feel the business can't afford the cost, 
since the expenses of research cannot be deducted 
from income before it is known whether the re- 
search is a success or failure. 


TRUE FALSE 2 


ANSWERS TO TAX QUIZ 


The new tax provisions are explained 
here only as they apply to taxpayers 
reporting for the calendar year on a 
cash basis, with no special circumstances. 


(1) False. The new tax law allows such 
organizational expenses to be amortized over 
a period of not less than 60 months, beginning 
with the month in which the corporation is 
first active in business. 


(2) True. If you reported as a corporation, 
as is now permitted, and drew a salary of 
$15,000 for which you filed a joint return with 
three exemptions and the standard deduction, 
your individual tax would be $2,780, leaving 
you the same amount for living expenses, i.e., 
$12,220. Your profit of $40,000 less your 
salary of $15,000 leaves $25,000 on which the 
corporation tax would be only 30%, or $7,500. 
Thus, by reporting as a corporation, you would 
have $17,500, or $3,000 more than if you 
reported as an individual. But if you elect to 
report as a corporation you must do so every 
year from now on unless there is a 20% change 
in ownership of the business. Note also that 
earnings kept in the business may later be 
subject to income tax as dividends or capital 
gains. And remember, corporations must file by 
March 15. 

(3) False. The revised law allows you to 
carry your loss back two years instead of one, 
and you can claim a cash refund of taxes you 
paid two years ago. 

(4) False. The new law permits the im- 
mediate write-off of research costs whether 
or not a patent is secured. 





The ladder of success is 
always a step-ladder. 
—Anonymous 








Legal Rulings ad Opinions 


HETHER federal income tax 

work constitutes the practice 
of law has currently become a 
matter of confusion, due to conflict- 
ing state law interpretations arising 
primarily from attempts being made 
by some bar associations to persuade 
the courts that the accounting prob- 
lem of determining taxable income is 
really a matter of law. So declares 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants in a discussion of current issues 
affecting professional services in the 
field of federal taxes, contained in 
its 19-page booklet, “Helping the 
Taxpayer.” 


Rental Payment Deduction 

In a case involving so-called rental 
payments the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tions. The Breece Veneer & Panel 
Co., of New Albany, Ind., had made 
an agreement with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. for “lease and 
option to purchase” certain business 
property. Under the agreement 
Breece was to pay as “rent” $100,- 
000 in 60 monthly instalments, after 
which it had the option to buy the 
property for $50,000. Breece claimed 
the monthly payments made under 
the agreement were deductible as 
rental expense. 

The Tax Court supported the com- 
missioner, both citing the section of 
the Code which limits rental deduc- 
tions to payments made for the use 
of property in which the taxpayer 
has no equity. Breece was deemed 
to have acquired an equity in the 
property as he made the monthly 
payments, since the fair market 
value was far in excess of the option 
price. 


Investment Stocks 

A securities dealer failed to prove 
it held certain stocks for investment 
and as a result was taxed at ordi- 
nary-income rates on profits ac- 
cruing from such sales. Securities 
dealers are taxed at ordinary-income 
rates on any profit made on stocks 
or bonds sold to customers in the 
course of their business. But any 
profit on sales or securities in their 
own investment portfolios is treated 
as capital gain. The securities held 
for investment, however, must be 
carefully segregated from those held 
for sale to customers. 

The securities dealer, J. C. Brad- 
ford & Co., maintained a “trading 
account” and a “stock and bond ac- 
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count.” The dealer declared the se. 
curities in the latter account wer 
held for investment and that profit 
on sales of securities that had >5em 
held in that account were capit, 
gains. The Tax Court upheld th’ 
Commissioner, citing these facts: Se. 
curities were transferred from thé 
stock and bond account back to thi F 
trading account and then sold to cus.j§'"™' 
tomers. Furthermore, securities i” 
the stock and bond account were noi aM 
segregated from those in the trading§™° 


account. pro 
of 1 
Qualified Pension Plans — 
e 


Pension plans should be qualified 
In the case of Lyon, 23 TC No. 4g" 
Mr. Lyon was president of a con- 
pany that set up a qualified pension 
trust in 1941. It lost its qualifiedm§( 
status before the time Mr. Lyon re§§— 
tired and received an annuity con- 
tract from the pension trust. As; 
result the entire value of the annuity 
contract, not just the payments re. 
ceived, was taxable income in the 
year Mr. Lyon received it. To avoid 
this result, the plan must be qualii- 
fied when the distribution is made. 

In the case of Peters, USDC, ED, 
Pa., 8/5/54, the tax on the value of 
an annuity contract given to a retir- 
ing employee, where there was not: 
qualified plan, was $13,000. To avoii 
financial disaster to the employee, 
the company paid the tax. 


Payments Settling Disputes 

In two cases involving tax on pay- 
ments in settlement of disputes, the 
contrasting decisions were deter 
mined by the “real nature” of the 
payments and not by the languagt 
or the settlement agreements. It 
Goldsmith, 22 TC No. 139, Goldsmith 
was a former employee-stockholdet 
of a corporation. He resigned ani 
sold the stock. Later he brought ac- 
tion to rescind the sale of the stock 
on the ground it was induced by 
fraud. The parties agreed to a set 
tlement; the corporation paid it ani 
designated the payment “severant 
pay.” The court examined the sev: 
erance pay designation and rule 
that the settlement was addition: 
payment for the stock and therefor 
taxable at capital gain rates. , 

In Feagans, 23 TC No. 31, Feagati F- 
had managed a business for Dirk N 
meyer. For business and persona 
reasons the stock was issued in Fe 
gans’ name although actually paid ph 


























fr 2y Dirkmeyer. When Feagans 
was unable to get his claimed share 
of the profits he claimed ownership 
of the stock. Dirkmeyer sued to re- 
cover the stock. Feagans turned over 
the stock in return for a settlement 
of $19,500 and declared a capital gain. 
The court ruled this was an addi- 
tional payment for services rendered, 
that Feagans never owned the stock, 
and therefore it was liable as ordi- 
nary income. 


Deferring Gains Tax 

Here is a ruling on the “land con- 
tract” method of deferring gains tax 
in the sale of real estate. Where 
land is sold under the ordinary 
mortgage arrangement, the seller’s 
proceeds normally include the value 
of the mortgage. The only way the 
seller can defer tax on any part of 
the gain is to report on the instal- 
ment basis. But if the seller is will- 


SOME SOURCES OF TAX LAW ANALYSES 





Following is a reference list 
of some of the digests and other 
publications containing summa- 
rized analyses of certain provi- 
sions of the Revised Internal 
Revenue Code, and sources of 
the information in the article 
herewith. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
BULLETINS 


The Todd Tax Letter, confidential monthly 
bulletin, issued by John O. Todd, C.L.U., 
president, The Todd Planning and Service Co., 
consultants in corporate and personal financial 
and tax planning, and special agent, The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
en Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, 


Monthly Digest of Tax Articles Special Supple- 
ment, September 1954, “The 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code—A Checklist of the Principal 
Changes,”” by Richard W. Coughlin. Newkirk 
Associates, Inc., Albany 4, N.Y. 


Tox Topics (bulletin), official organ of the 
National Association of Tax Accountants. 
Published monthly by Tax Topics Co., 1833 
West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Revenue Code of °54 Explained. Desk manual. 
$3.50. Commerce Clearing House, 214 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. ; 


What's Happening in Taxation and Government 
Regulation, Weekly bulletin of the Union 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, and other sim- 
ilar publications. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


1955 'ederal Tax Course. Changes in the new 
tax law, charts, diagrams, 500 day-to-day tax 
Problems. $17.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


How te Work with the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. Symposium of study session conducted 
by “ederal Tax Forum, Inc., in which 45 
authors (tax lawyers, C.P.A.’s, corporate tax 
exec stives) apply the 1954 tax law to specific 
Proliems. $9.50. The Journal of Taxation, 
Inc. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


Montg mery’s Federal Taxes, by Philip Bardes, 
J. J. Mahon, Jr., John McCullough, and Mark 
E. F ichardson, C.P.A.’s. 35th edition. $15. The 
Ron.ld Press Company, 15 East 26th St., 
New York 10. 


Bilax ¢ ‘ontrol, loose-leaf, in two volumes. By 
Wiliam J. Casey. Issued monthly with a 
“Mcothly Review,” special analysis of some 
Pha.: of operations. Subscription $6 per 


ing to forego the buyer’s personal 
liability, deferment of tax on the gain 
can be achieved by use of a “land 
contract” whereunder the seller re- 
tains title until the payments are 
completed. Because the buyer is 
not personally liable, the land con- 
tract cannot be valued. Consequently 
the only proceeds in the year of the 
transaction are the payments actu- 
ally received. The seller would not 
have to report any gain until the 
payments exceeded this basis. (Crit- 
zer, TC Memo 1954-211.) 


Equipment Replacement 


Where replacement of machinery 
and equipment is made under terms 
of a lease, it is a deductible expense. 
Under the terms of its lease a pub- 
lishing company, the Journal-Trib- 
une, was required to maintain the 
plant, machinery and equipment in 
good operating condition. In 1948 the 


month, payable annually in advance, includes 
two binders. Institute for Business Planning, 
Inc., Roslyn, L.I., N.Y. 


Estate Plans, loose-leaf service. Issued monthly, 
with special booklet on some phase of estate 
planning. Subscription $3 per month, payable 
annually in advance, includes binder, all 
supplements and revisions. Institute for Busi- 
ness Planning, Inc., Roslyn, L.I., N.Y. 


Executive Tax Group. Membership entitles to 
“Executive Portfolio of Personal and Busi- 
ness Tax Savings,” J. K. Lasser report of 
tax-saving ideas. Twice monthly. Special 
memos. Annual fee $18. Business Reports, 
Inc., Roslyn, N.Y. 


How to Save Taxes Through Proper Accounting, 
by Jackson L. Boughner. $5.65. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws. Chapter 1 
of the 1955 edition sets forth the substance 
of changes in the Internal Revenue Code. $10 
per copy to non-members; $8.95 to members. 
National Association of Credit Men, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


U.S. Master Tax Guide, 1955 ed. Highlights of 
the new Code, examples showing how rules 
apply; rate tables. $3 a copy. Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 214 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill.; 522 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


The Journal of Taxation. Monthly published by 
The Journal of Taxation, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


The Tax Barometer. Weekly digest and analysis 
of changes in federal income, estate and gift 
tax laws. Three months for $9. Publisher: 
The’ Tax Barometer, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS AIDS 


Accelerated Depreciation Tables. Annual de- 
preciation rates under the sum-of-digits 
method, also rates for the 200% of straight- 
line method. Prices postpaid: 1 copy $1.30, 
copies ten $7.50. Accounting Publications, 
P.O. Box 604, College Station, Texas. 


Bennett’s Federal Income Tax _ Calculator. 
Plastic-bound calculator for checking calcu- 
lations made by other means. Price $2. Pub- 
lisher: The Journal of Taxation, Inc., Room 
931, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Federal Income Tax Calculator. Single copy $2; 
two or more $1.75 each. Paramount Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., P.O. Box 9082, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Kirk Tax Calculator. To figure payroll deduc- 
tions. $5. Kirk Plastic Co., 168 E. Jefferson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


publisher replaced certain worn out 
machines and other equipment; it 
also purchased new equipment, not 
required by the lease, and which be- 
came its property. The Journal- 
Tribune deducted both costs as nec- 
essary expenses of maintaining the 
business. Both deductions were dis- 
allowed by the Tax Court. 

The Eighth Circuit held the cost 
of replacements a deductible ex- 
pense, the cost of additions a capital 
expenditure. The Journal-Tribune 
“was not only obligated to pay cer- 
tain rentals but in addition thereto it 
was obligated to make expenditures 
in the maintenance of the property.” 
It held replacements were such ex- 
penditures and therefore deductible 
as ordinary and necessary business 
expenses. (Journal-Tribune Pub- 
lishing Co., CA-8, 10/26/54). 


Double Tax Reduced 


The new Code reduces a double 
tax in instalment selling. A dealer 
on the accrual basis must report the 
entire sales price in the year of sale, 
even if it is an instalment sale. Un- 
der the former Code, if he changed 
to instalment selling he had to report 
as income the instalments received 
in the year of change and after. The 
result was double taxation on in- 
stalments on pre-change sales paid 
after the change. Under the new 
Code the tax on the instalment re- 
ceived in the year of change and 
after is reduced by the tax attribut- 
able to the accrual in the pre-change 
year. 

In Greenspan, 23 TC No. 19, the 
dealer made one deferred payment 
sale in 1948 to oblige a certain cus- 
tomer. In 1949, however, the dealer 
established instalment selling prac- 
tice and elected to report income on 
that basis. The commissioner sought 
to tax in 1949 the payments made on 
the 1948 sale but the court held that 
the payment did not have to be re- 
ported again in 1949 because the iso- 
lated case in 1948 was not a true 
instalment sale. To be a true instal- 
ment sale, there must be a pattern 
of instalment selling. 


Losing Branch Operation 

In Oregon the local branch store 
of an out-of-state corporation had 
net losses for two years and a small 
income the third year. The state 
would not permit separate account- 
ing, instructing the taxpayer to use 
the formula for unitary businesses, 
which would take into account the 
profitable national operation of the 
company. The company was unable 
to show that the Oregon branch op- 
erated independently and had to pay 
the state levy. 
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If YOU or anyone in your organization is interested in 
doing a BETTER job in Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, you will be interested in one of the finest spe- 
cialized schools for executive development in the nation. 

This School’s sole purpose is to help carefully selected 
executives—men and women—to perform their present 
jobs better and to broaden their horizons for additional 
managerial responsibility. Emphasis is on individual par- 
ticipation .. . the student’s developing himself . . . to the 
limit of his capacity. 


Those who attend, representing a wide variety of in- 
dustry and experience, live and work in close relationship 
for two weeks a summer for three summers. This associa- 
tion develops a broader understanding of common busi- 

ness problems and a wealth 
of important business con- 
tacts. These are some of the 
School’s most _ significant 
benefits. 





The faculty is the finest 
‘obtainable. The traditional 
“student - faculty” relation- 
ship is supplanted by a more 
effective, everyday infor- 
mality. Perhaps some of the 
most effective learning 1s 
achieved in informal dormi- 
tory sessions with faculty 
members and_ students— 
long after classes are fin- 
ished for the day. 


To help each member of 
the School recognize those 
areas in which he needs fur- 
ther development, a careful- 
ly planned, faculty-adminis- 
tered evaluation system is 
used. If requested, results of 
this evaluation are sent to 
the member’s company. 


Here is a comprehensive, 
well-planned, tested profes- 
sional development oppor- 

tunity—a worthwhile investment in your future! 

We would like very much for you to be represented 
at the coming sessions of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management. 

Carl D. Smith 
Executive Director 


Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management 


AN ESTABLISHED PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY OF THE 





Credit Research Foundation 
National Association of Credit Men 
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Leaders of World Note Will Address 


Credit Congress in Chicago May 8-12 


S DIVERSIFIED as credit man- 
agement itself is the plat- 
form program already assured 

everyone who attends the 59th An- 
nual Credit Congress, in Chicago, 
May 8 to 12. 

Features definitely placed at this 
date of writing present not only 
speakers of world note but topics 
fitted directly into the interest of all 
whose careers are woven into finan- 
cial operation. 

The forward movement of the 
economy after the period of adjust- 
ment, the varied aspects of the con- 
tinuingly competitive buyers’ mar- 
ket and what to do about it, and the 
growing recognition that the inter- 
locking functions of Sales and 
Credit are the key to profit—these 
wide horizons to business success 
will be winnowed down to the indi- 
vidual manager’s desk in the thresh- 
ing of workaday problems at the 
Group meetings. 

Panel discussions, more and more 
the proven medium of idea inter- 
change, will have as important a 
place in the plenary sessions as in 
the Group gatherings. While de- 
tails of arrangements are being 
completed, at this stage formal 
promise can be made that two 
panels share attention at general 
sessions. One will be an expansion 
of the Financial Merry-Go-Round, 
atop interest-getter and attendance 
attracter of special sessions of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 











T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 





host organization. Another panel 
will bring together executive au- 
thorities in both sales and credit to 
advance experience guides to effec- 
tive liaison. 


Taxes, business ethics, and the 
impact of the agricultural economy 
on the decisions of credit manage- 
ment will be the themes of three 
guest speakers whose names are fre- 
quently in the international print. 


Heimann Keynote Address Monday 

Setting the economic framework 
of deliberation of the convention will 
be the keynote address of Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, climaxing the first plenary 
session, on Monday forenoon, May 
9th. In today’s swiftly moving cur- 
rents of the business tide, primary 
significance attaches to the bold 
strokes with which the analyst limns 
the picture on the national and 
world canvas, and what they presage 
for the morrow. 

T. Coleman Andrews, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), and scientist as well; and 
Allan B. Kline, former president of 
the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, are among guests who will 
address general sessions. 

Dr. Wilson, who speaks Monday 
afternoon on “Ethics and Principles 
in Modern Business,” is not only 





ALLAN B. KLINE 
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chief executive of Standard Oil of 
Indiana but a noted scientist, holder 
of more than 80 patents and writer 
of 85 or more technical papers. 

Out of the College of Wooster 
(Ohio) and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, he was di- 
rector of research and associate 
professor at M.I.T. after a period as 
a major at 25 in the Chemical War- 
fare Service in World War I. In 
1922 he turned to industry, becom- 
ing assistant director of research at 
the Whiting (Ind.) refinery of 
Standard (Indiana), and advancing 
to head of the development and pa- 
tent department, thence to a vice 
president and director. 


Headed Pan American Petroleum 
After nine years in New York as 
the executive of the Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Company, 
he returned in 1945 to Chicago as 
chairman of the parent company. He 
is a director of both.The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, and The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 
(Plans to merge Chase and The Bank 
of the Manhattan Company into 
the second largest bank in the 
United States have been approved 

by directors of both companies). 
Recipient of degrees from nine 
institutions, Dr. Wilson also holds 
the Perkin Medal (1943), Lord Cad- 
man Memorial Medal (London 1951) 
and the Northwestern University 
Centennial Award (1951). In World 
War II he was chairman of the com- 
(Concluded on following page) 


ROBERT E. WILSON 





mittee on petroleum economics of 
the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil. He is a director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the American Petroleum Institute. 


Commissioner Andrews, before 
the call to Washington in 1953, rep- 
resented T. Coleman Andrews & 
Company, (certified public account- 
ants), which he had founded in 1922, 
in the Richmond Association of 
Credit Men. The representation was 
changed to Alvin W. Burket, man- 
aging partner in Andrews, Burket & 
Company, when Mr. Andrews left 
for the federal office. 


After receiving his education at 
Richmond University Mr. Andrews 
entered accounting in 1918 and four 
years later formed the company 
bearing his name. He also became 
a partner in Bowles, Andrews and 
Towne, actuaries and pension spe- 
cialists, and Andrews and Howell, 
management engineers. 


Represented U.S. State Department 
Marine Corps veteran of World 
War II and past president of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
Mr. Andrews in 1942 was loaned to 
the State Department and became 
chief accountant and transportation 
director of the North African eco- 
nomic board, Algiers. He organized 
and directed the corporation audits 
division of the General Accounting 
Office in Washington, and in 1948 
was chairman of the accounting and 
auditing study group of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government. 


Mr. Andrews took into the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau the creed 
that it should be a friend of the tax- 
payer. 

Commissioner Andrews will be 
the first speaker on Wednesday 
forenoon, following Tuesday’s relin- 
quishment of plenary sessions in 
favor of concentration on the Group 
meetings. 


Kline a Practical Farmer 

Mr. Kline, who also will speak 
Wednesday morning, following the 
“Merry-Go-Round” panel by finan- 
cial editors and columnists of Chi- 
cago newspapers, is a graduate of 
Morningside College in Sioux City, 
Iowa and Iowa State College at 
Ames. 


Mr. Kline is a practical farmer, 
having started in 1920, with his 
bride, on a farm near Grand Rapids, 
N.D., whence they moved the fol- 
lowing year to the farm they now 
call home, in Benton County, Iowa. 
Pork production has been a major 
project of his general farming op- 
eration in the corn and hog area. 


HELLO! First greetings of the 
convention throngs will be ex- 
changed in the lobby foyer of the 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Credit 
Congress headquarters. 


He won the title of Master Farmer 
in 1937. 

Internationally known for his ac- 
tivities in the interest of agriculture, 
Mr. Kline’s public service with the 
Farm Bureaus began with four 
years as a township director and ten 
as president of the Benton County 
Bureau. After 17 years on the board 
of directors of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, including seven as 
vice president and four as president, 
he entered the national scene as vice 
president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and became its 
president in 1947. Under joint 
sponsorship of the U. S. Office of 
War Information and the British 
Ministry of Information, in 1944 he 
spent two months in Great Britain 
addressing audiences on production 
and living conditions of the Middle- 
west. The following year he was a 
consultant at the United Nations 
gathering in San Francisco. In 1946 
he was sent to London by the Farm 
Bureau Federation to represent it at 
a meeting which provisionally or- 
ganized the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers. He be- 
came its president. 

Mr. Kline’s many offices have in- 
cluded vice presidency of the Fund 
for Adult Education; vice president, 
Conference of National Organiza- 
tions; vice president, Farm Founda- 
tion; member, National Policy Board 
of the American Assembly; board 
member, National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work; member, 
board of trustees, Eisenhower Ex- 
change Fellowships, Inc. 
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$7.5 Billions Resources in 
Chase-Manhattan Merger 

Merger of The Chase Nat ona 
Bank of the City of New York anj 
The Bank of the Manhattan Con. 
pany will bring together total re. 
sources in excess of $7.5 billions anj 
capital funds approximately  $5() 
millions, 87 offices in New York City 
and 17 branches in Puerto Rico ani 
foreign countries. 

The combined institution, to lk 
known as The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, will reflect in terms of di. 
rectorship and management pos: 
tions the concept of the merger as, 
joinder of the two banks rather than 
a taking over of one bank by the 
other. Chase’s John J. McCloy, a 
chairman of the board, and Man. 
hattan’s J. Stewart Baker, as chair. 
man of the executive committee and 
president, will be the chief execu. 
tive officers of the combined institu- 
tion. 

The boards of directors of the tw 
banks are in agreement on the basic 
terms of the merger. 


Virginia Starke Heads Paper 
Group; C. F. Woolley Honore 

Leaders elected by the National 
Paper Industry Credit Group are 
Virginia E. Starke, Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, named chairman 
of the executive committee; James 
W. Sattazahn, Scott Paper Company, 
vice chairman; and committeemen 
William R. Rooney, Personal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, and John J. 
Wathey, Lily Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion. W. W. McAdam, Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus, N.A.C.M., is Group 
secretary. 

In recognition of his leadership 
during its first year, which saw 
marked expansion of membership, 
the Group tendered a_ testimonial 
scroll to outgoing chairman Charles 
F. Woolley, of Marcalus Manufac- 
turing Company. 


W. E. Miller Dies; Managed 
Carolinas Credit Association 


The death of Wilbert E. Miller, 
secretary-manager of the Wholesale 
Credit Association of the Carolinas, 
followed four years of service to the 
credit organization with headqual- 
ters in Charlotte, N.C. 

Mr. Miller had had extensive ex- 
perience in advancing the interests 
of credit management before as 
suming the post at Charlotte. Fo 
18 years he had been with the & 
Louis Association of Credit Met 
In both posts he had contr’ buted 
materially to the progress of credit 
prestige in business as well as pre 
fessionally. 

Mrs. Marcella Miller also ha: bee 
on the staff of the Charlotte (ffice 
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Heix:ann in American Magazine 
Gives Couples ‘Credit Primer’ 

W:at might be termed a “credit 
primer for Americans,” particularly 
young couples, is an article by 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, which appears 
in The American Magazine for Feb- 
ruary. 

“The country’s leading authority 
on credit,” says the publication in its 
press release, “explains how to build 
a good credit rating, how to protect 
it, and how to restore it.” 

In “How Good Is Your Credit,” 
Mr. Heimann notes the influence of 
living habits, standing in the com- 
munity, and individual savings prac- 
tice on credit standing. He urges 
young couples to establish these 
safeguards before going heavily into 
debt for a car, furniture or house- 
hold appliances: (1) Buy enough 
life insurance to more than cover all 
family indebtedness in the event of 
the husband’s death; (2) Save at 
least $500 and put it in the bank for 
possible medical expenses; (3) Make 
a down payment on a home. 


William Wanvig President of 
Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee 
William Wanvig, secretary, Globe- 
Union, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the 


Milwaukee Kiwanis 
Club. He is a 
director of the 
National Asso- 
ciation of Credit 
Men and a past 
president of the 
Milwaukee As- 
sociation of 
Credit Men 
(1946-48). Mr. 
Wanvig was a 
WILLIAM WANVIG member of the 
resolutions committee at the San 
Francisco Credit Congress. 





Bloch Executive Chairman of 


| NY. Uptown Credit Group 


Stanley M. B'och, credit manager, 
Herbert Manufacturing Company, 
Inc, New York City, has been 

¥ elected execu- 
tive chairman of 
the 31-year-old 
Uptown Credit 
Group, an affil- 
iated association 
of The National 
Federation of 
Textiles. 

He succeeds 
Sidney A. Stein, 
president, Con- 
actors Corporation, who was 
0 the board of The National 
ion of Textiles. 
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UNSOUND credit practices were decried by Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, 


National Association of Credit Men, addressing the Bakersfield chapter of the Credit 
Managers Association of Southern California. Left to right: Lee J. Fortner, secretary of 
the Southern California association; Clyde E. Stickler, Bakersfield Paper Co., president 
of the chapter; Mr. Heimann; Fred Carlisle, manager, Anglo-California Bank of Bakers- 
field; and E, J. Mahoney, vice president and manager, Security-First National Bank, 


Bakersfield. 


Legislative and Mechanic’s Lien Problems 


Engage Southwest Conference Panelists 


Panels on legislative programs and 
problems of mechanic’s liens vied 
with an economist’s pre-analysis of 
business-1955 and a plea for less 
restriction and more good citizen- 
ship, at the Southwest Credit Con- 
ference. The gathering in San 
Antonio brought together represen- 
tatives of credit associations of 
Albuquerque, Amarillo, Austin, Dal- 
las, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Little Rock, Lubbock, Oklahoma 
City, San Antonio, Shreveport, Tul- 
sa and Waco. 

Deferment of postwar readjust- 
ment “by hypodermic injections into 
the economy,” such as easy money, 
was coupled with the prediction that 
business will make a modest advance, 
in the coming months, in an address 
by Henry H. Heimann, executive 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, addressing 
the closing session of the three-day 
meeting. 


Panel on Legislative Planning 

On opening day, Ralph J. Krohn, 
credit manager, Hogan-Allnoch Dry 
Goods Co., Houston, headed a 
legislative planning session. Ameri- 
ca’s strength through free enterprise 
to defeat Communistic ideologies was 
emphasized in an address. by 
N.A.C.M. President C. Herbert Brad- 
shaw, general credit manager, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. In a panel discussion 
of mechanic’s lien laws, with Presi- 
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dent R. N. Gresham of the Texas 
Bar Association as moderator, the 
participating San Antonio attorneys 
were Park Street, W. W. Fowlkes 
and T. F. Weiss. This discussion 
followed a talk by Ralph J. Watkins, 
director of research, Dun & Brad- 
street, on Far East conditions. 

Friday afternoon was set aside 
for Industry Group meetings, with 
seven Groups in individual session, 
besides one on Thursday. 

The investment perspective was 
analyzed by E.S.C. Coppock, econo- 
mist, as the first speaker of the 
windup session, followed by Cayce 
Moore’s observations on “you and 
that first million,” and finally Mr. 
Heimann’s discussion of the outlook. 
for business and credit. 


Commends the Government for 
Encouraging Private Business 


Washington has “played a gen- 
erally constructive role during the 
adjustment period by encouraging 
private business,” says the Guaranty 
Trust Company in its annual report, 
which lists net profit 23 per cent 
higher, to $5.54 a share, compared 
with $4.49 in 1953. The flexible 
monetary policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board also was commended. 
The bank noted that increases in in- 
vestments and profits on securities 
more than offset the factors of de- 
clines in bank loans and interest 
rates, and high costs. 









































James W. Sattazabn, Scott Paper Co. 


Guard Heritage of Friendship 
Of Canada and U. S.: Bradshaw 


“The traditional friendship which 
exists between the United States 
and Canada, almost unique in a 
divided and hos- 
tile world, pre- 
dicated as it is 
on the ‘principle 
of the  unfor- 
tified frontier’, is 
a beacon of hope 
for the enslaved 
peoples of the 
world which we 
must implement 
with all the re- 
sources at our command.” 


Speaking before the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association, Ltd., 
Toronto, at its international night 
meeting, President C. Herbert Brad- 
shaw of the National Association of 
Credit Men delegated to credit men 
and women, along with trade and 
cultural associations, a positive role 
in the maintenance of the free 
world. “The significant part which 
enlightened credit management 
plays in the maintenance of a stable 
economy is certainly a prerequisite 
to security in the kind of world we 
live in today.” 





Cc. H. BRADSHAW 


The general credit manager of 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., urged that we not 
take for granted the traditional 
friendship between the two “friendly 
giants’ Canada and the United 
States. “The very fact that it is our 
heritage constitutes the danger that 











we may fail to grasp the great op- 
portunity which is ours to give full 
expression to this precious friend- 
ship we share.” 


M. J. Chesmar, Hubbard & Co.., 
Retires; Was N.A.C.M. Director 


Michael J. Chesmar, who rose 
from posting clerk to secretary and 
treasurer of Hubbard & Company, 
Pittsburgh hardware firm, is retir- 
ing after 38 years with the company. 
He was named secretary-treasurer 
in 1944 and has been a director since 
1947 of Hubbard, which has plants 
in Pittsburgh, Oakland, (Calif.) and 
Chicago. Mr. Chesmar is a past 
president of the Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania (1947-49) 
and served on the board of National 
(1947-50). 


Meredith in Radio Panel 

Dudley R. Meredith, executive 
secretary of The Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, was a 
member of a panel heard over radio 
station KDKA, which included Dr. 
Robert M. Weidenhammer, pro- 
fessor of finance, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Malcolm E. Lambing, vice 
president, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company; and Harry 
Restofski, vice president, West Penn 
Power Company. The discussion 
topic was on business ahead. 


One of the tests of true patience 
is to watch a man being free and 
easy with the money he owes you. 
—Charles L. Wheeler, The Salt 
Lake Hardware Company. 
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FOR CREDIT PROGRESS.—The board of directors of the National Food Manufacturers Credit Division of the National Association 
of Credit Men meets at offices of the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. STANDING, (1 to r): Donald W. Earl, Thomas J. Lipton, In. 
L, J. Finn, The Cream of Wheat Corp.; ]. C. Moore, Stokely Van Camp Co.; W.1. McCullough, Dwinell-Wright Co.; James F. Welsh, 
McCormick & Co.; Elmer ]. Agnew, Campbell Soup Co.; S. M. Cole, Ralston-Purina Co.; W. R. Dunn, General Foods Corp.; Elme 
W eiland, Atlantis Sales Corp. SEATED: A. A. Schirmer, American Sugar Refining Co.; W. H. Merrick, Green Giant Co.; Joseph P. 
Sheffel, General Foods Corp.; W. W. McAdam, N.A.C.M. (service manager); Margaret Lynaugh, N.A.C.M. (recording secretary); 
S. J. Haider, N.A.C.M. (group secretary); E. O. Regelmann, The Bon Ami Co.; Chairman F. M. Hulbert, The Procter & Gamble Co.; 


R. C. Wilson, Banker, Retires; 
Was N.A.C.M. President (1941) 


Raymond C. Wilson, senior vice 
president of the First Security Bank 
of Utah since 1948, has turned to re- 
tirement activity -after 53 years in 
western banking affairs. He will 
continue as a member of the bank’s 
advisory committee. 

Mr. Wilson began as an office boy 
in the Pueblo Title & Trust Com- 
pany. He attended the Colorado 
School of Mines and in the early 
years was associated with the inter- 
ests of John T. Milliken and A. E. 
Carlton of Cripple Creek, Colo. 
After employment with the Cripple 
Creek Bank and the Commercial 
National Bank of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, he went with the National 
Copper Bank, Salt Lake City, as as- 
sistant cashier in 1924. The bank 
became a member of the First Se- 
curity System in 1929. 

Prominent in credit and banking 
affairs, he is a past president of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
(1941-42), of the Inter Mountain 
Association of Credit Men (1944 
45), and of the Utah Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He has for 13 years headed 
the Inter Mountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show. He is a director and treasurer 
of the New Park Mining Company. 


F. R. McElroy Retire: 


Frank R. McElroy, assistant gen- 
eral credit manager of The National 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, has 
retired after 42 years’ service with 
the company. He started as ? 
stenographer in the Toledo p 2nt. 









th 


“Dram Gimmicks” for Sales 
Due for Fall, Declares Thiele 

“Tre easy days of ‘buy it-sell it- 
and 2»uy some more’ are all but over, 
and jeals, such as 30-60 and 90-day 
terms, floor plan arrangements with 
all carrying charges paid, October 
delivery—January 10th dating and 
any other imaginable terms gimmick 
that could be dreamed up by man- 
agement with a sales background 
have become the order of the day.” 

Deploring some of the conces- 
sions generated in the competitive 
struggle by quota-hungry sales 
managers, Joe W. Thiele, president 
of Joe Thiele, Inc., appliance whole- 
sale distributors of San Antonio, 
notes the start of a trend. Top 
management, realizing that sales are 
not really sales unless based upon 
sound credit, he says, is developing 
the healthful attitude of letting the 
credit department decide whom to 
sell, and on what conditions. 

Tightened competition, the great 
increase in delinquencies in the past 
months, and the number of business 
failures, which topped any postwar 
year, are increasingly responsible 
for the greater readiness of top 
management to accept credit’s ad- 
vice, he said. 

The credit manager, if he func- 
tions as he should, with management 
support and backing can increase 
the total sales volume through 
proper and judicious handling of 
credit problems, Mr. Thiele told the 
Electrical Industry Group at the 
Southwest Credit Conference, San 
Antonio. 


Nashville and Baltimore Form 
New Credit Women’s Groups 


Two new Credit Women’s Groups 
are in action, in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, one at Nash- 
ville headed by Miss Katherine 
Krohmer of the Tafel Electric & 
Supply Company, the other at 
Baltimore under the presidency of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mills of Recipe Foods, 
Inc, 

The Nashville Group has Miss 
Ida Kyle of Randolph & Cole as 
vice president; Miss Reba Little, 
Third National Bank, secretary; 
and Miss Grace Black, Cutter’s Ex- 
change, treasurer. 

Mrs. Kathryn Sadler, Miller 
Chem cal & Fertilizer Corporation, 
's vie: president and treasurer of 
the Biltimore unit. Mrs. Catherine 


R. Dunning, of Moss, Inc., is secre- 
tary. 


Te man who gets to the office 
at t n o’clock either is an execu- 
tive or never will be—Anony- 
Mov 3. 











Meet Your 
Fraud Fighters 





ROM twelve years in the employ 

of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Thomas F. McDevitt has 
brought to the 
service of the 
Fraud Preven- 
tion Department 
in the Phila- 
delphia area a 
wide experience 
in the handling 
of all types of 
accounting in- 
vestigations, 
most of which 
had to do with fraudulent business 
operations. 

Mr. McDevitt, who has a private 
law practice in Philadelphia, was 
graduated in accounting from St. 
Joseph’s College there and from the 
law school of Temple University. 
He is a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar. 

It was because of his earlier ex- 
perience in accounting that the 
F.B.I. assigned him to investigations 
in that field and particularly in 
fraudulent bankruptcy cases. He 
worked with the Fraud Prevention 
Department in several of these in 
the 1941-53 period, while he was in 
the F.B.I. service. 


T. F. McDEVITT 


Foley, Dean of Steel Credit 
Men, Retires; Smith Succeeds 
Republic Steel Corporation’s 
Edward P. Foley, 72, who is es- 
timated to have approved some $12 


E. P. FOLEY R. D. SMITH 


billions in credits, has retired as 
general manager of the credit and 
collection department of the steel 
corporation at Cleveland. Robert 
D. Smith, member of Republic’s 
credit department since 1936, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Mr. Smith began with Republic in 
1926 as a clerk in the Truscon di- 
vision, Chicago, advanced to district 
credit manager, then assistant credit 
manager of the Truscon division at 
Youngstown in 1940. In 1951 he 





went to Cleveland as assistant credit 
manager. 

Mr. Foley began as office boy in 
1901 for Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. He moved up to 
chief clerk of the credit and claim 
department, then to credit manager 
in 1917. When the company be- 
came part of the Republic Steel 
Corporation in 1930 he retained his 
position. 

Honored at a meeting of The 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, the “dean of steel credit men” 
summed up his credit philosophy: 
“While it was my job to collect 
money owed to Republic, I was 
never a hard-hearted credit man- 
ager. I best served my company if 
I could help a company to stay in 
business and continue to be a cus- 
tomer.” 


So. California Unit Honors 
Two 25-Year Staff Members 

Mrs. Helen Fleischer, 25-year 
veteran of the Credit Managers As- 
sociation of Southern California ac- 
counting department, was the rec- 
ipient of an inscribed gold slave 
bracelet on the anniversary. At the 
same meeting M. W. Engleman, as- 
sistant secretary and manager of the 
adjustment bureau, was presented a 
wrist watch as memento of his 25 
years with the association. 





DID YOU RECEIVE 
YOUR COPY 


ot the 'New Account Review’ 
form which has just been de- 
veloped by our National Pub- 
lications Committee? 


@ /t is a simplified form yet 
carries all the pertinent ques- 
tions necessary for opening a 


new account. 


@ It is inexpensive—simplified 
in design—carries the seal of 
approval of the National Asso- 
ciation. of Credit Men. 


Send for a sample copy today. 
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ROBERT A. PORTER (left), Birmingham, first president of the Alabama Association 
of Credit Executives, was honored at a golden anniversary dinner gathering where 
reminiscing was in order. Robert E. Bates (right), immediate past president, and Willis 
C. Darby, secretary-manager, join in viewing the gold-and-black anniversary program. 


Out-of-Court Settlements 
Win Vote in Textile Panel 


Out-of-court negotiations and 
settlements versus Chapter XI was 
the subject of a panel discussion 
under joint auspices of the commit- 
tee on law and legislation and the 
credit problems committee of the 
Uptown Credit Group, affiliate of 
The National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., New York. Indiscreet use of 
that section of the bankruptcy law 
by debtors and their attorneys has 
been protested by many credit ex- 
ecutives, explained the moderator, 
Sidney A. Stein, president of Con- 
gress Factors Corporation, who 
noted that larger dividends and 
speedier action have been effected 
by direct cooperation with creditors. 

Six attorneys participating in the 
panel were William W. Conrad, of 
Conrad & Smith; Michael Feiring; 
Jacob J. Hahn of Hahn & Golin; 
Aaron Rosen, of Otterbourg, Stein- 
dler, Houston & Rosen; Carl Schaef- 
fer, Schaeffer & Goldstein; and Max 





Baltimore Food Machinery 
Firm Marks Its Century 


A tinsmith shop operated by Sam- 
uel Sindall in 1855 was the forerun- 
ner of A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, which today manu- 
factures food-processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh pack 
products. Later Mr. Sindall and A. 
K. Robins as partners, after eyeing 
the canning of Maryland farm and 
Chesapeake Bay products, ven- 
tured on a limited line of canning 
appliances. That was in 1880. Rob- 
ert A. Sindall, Jr., grandson, is 
president of the company, member 


of the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men. 
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Schwartz. 

A capsule sentence from the sum- 
ming up of the participants’ views: 

“T have yet to find a single case in 
which the honest debtor didn’t re- 
ceive more than generous treatment 
at the hands of his creditors.”—Mr. 
Hahn. 

“The problem lies mostly with the 
out-of-town offices and officials that 
enter into these cases.”—Mr. Con- 
rad. 

“The problem to creditors when a 
debtor has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy without their knowledge is 
one that should be solved by an 
educational program, not by an 
amendment.”—Mr. Feiring. 

“Tt should be shown that you rec- 
ognize the creditor’s difficulties in 
making out-of-court settlements and 
join with him in solving these prob- 
lems.”—Mr. Schaeffer. 

“The interest of creditors and 
debtors would best be served if the 
debtor’s attorney would first consult 
the creditors.”—Mr. Schwartz. 

“Both debtors and creditors 
achieve more satisfactory results in 
out-of-court settlements.”—Mr. 
Rosen. 


Credit Career Group at N.Y. 
City College Hears Moran 

“Credit as a Career” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by E. B. Moran, secre- 
tary and assistant executive man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, at the annual “career 
luncheon” of the Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Society of The 
City College, Bernard M. Baruch 
school of business and public ad- 
ministration, New York. Member 
graduate seniors work part-time in 
the credit departments of business 
firms. 





Porter Honored As Alabama 
Associates Fetes 50th Year 

Fifty years of leadership in cr adits 
were marked by the Alabama A.sso. 
ciation of Credit Executives, Birm. 
ingham, with a fellowship dinn2=r 
which Robert A. Porter, its firs 
president and one of its organizers 
was presented a service recognition 
award. 

Mr. Porter had gone to Birming. 
ham in 1900 from Paris, Tenn., where 
he was with the Commercial Bank, 
He entered the employ of Goodall- 
Brown & Company and with a 
handful of other businessmen se 
about organizing the credit associa- 
tion. Begun April 27, 1904 with 
members, it then was known as the 
Birmingham Association of Credit 
Men. In 1912 Mr. Porter joined 
Tyler Grocery Company as treas- 
urer, later becoming president. 

He has served as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, trustee of 
the Birmingham Public Library; 
president, Birmingham Traffic Bu- 
reau; president, Merchants & Manv- 
facturing Association, and _ trustee, 
Alabama Children’s Home. 

Today the Alabama association has 
250 member firms. J. L. Mason of 
The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, is president. 
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Write: 
National Institute of Credit 
Credit Research Foundation 
229 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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Progressive Management 
Dynamic and Sensitive 


REDIT creates purchasing power, 

energizes and stimulates the 
movement of trade, and is primarily 
responsible for the rapid and orderly 
development of the greatest manufac- 
turing and distributing system re- 
corded in eco- 
nomic history. 

Credit is a 
great power 
which has made 
possible an un- 
precedented in- 
crease in the pro- 
duction of wealth 
f\ and the utiliza- 
tion of capital. 
To fulfill this tre- 
mendous respon- 
sibility, credit and credit manage- 
ment must be dynamic and constantly 
sensitive to the changing stresses of 
an expanding economy. 

The credit executive holds a stra- 
tegic position in the organizational 
structure of business and must assume 
commensurate obligations. His de- 
cisions, directly and indirectly, affect 
wealth and consumption. 

There must reflect clearly a sense 
of professional responsibility by those 
responsible for credit activities. Only 
sound credit management can develop 
public confidence in the worthiness of 
credit as a sound business tool. 

In the last analysis the importance 
of commercial credit in business will 
be determined largely by the vision 
and viewpoint of credit managers 
toward their own jobs and the oppor- 
tunitics that lie before them. 

Wichful thinking will not place 
credi' management in a strong posi- 
tion \. ithin any organization. 

Th: progressive credit manager 
will continually center his own and 
his as-ociates’ interests on the oppor- 
tunitics to make for commerical 
credit, and the credit department 
within the business organization, an 
even r:ore enviable place. 


CARL D. SMITH 
Managing Director 


Foundation, Youngest Specialized Unit, 
Heads N.A.C.M. Education and Research 


HE youngest specialized organ- 

ization within the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is the six- 
year-old Credit Research Founda- 
tion. 

The non-profit, separately-incor- 
porated subsidiary is responsible for 
the professional development (edu- 
cation) and research functions of the 
parent organization. 

Dr. Carl D. Smith, managing di- 
rector, C.R.F., and director of educa- 
tion, N.A.C.M., heads the full-time 
staff of ten. 

The Foundation membership of 
around 400 is represented by an 
elected board of trustees, headed 
currently by Charles E. Fernald, 
(executive vice president, Lea River 
Lines, Inc.), president, and Earl N. 
Felio, (treasurer, Colgate-Palmolive 
Company), vice president. 

There are two committees. The 
Foundation’s committee on profes- 
sional development and education 
also serves as the Association’s com- 
mittee on education. The dual com- 
mittee has as chairman, J. Allen 
Walker, general credit manager, 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

The committee on research is 
headed by Mr. Felio. Each commit- 
tee has seven appointed members 
besides the chairman. 

After some experimentation and 
much deliberation the Foundation 
has evolved a research policy which 
emphasizes the long-range study. 

Toward this end the Creprr Man- 
AGEMENT HANDBOOK was begun— 
“from scratch”’—in 1950. Actual 
writing of the 1,000-page Handbook 
by more than 45 contributors from 
all over the nation is now well along. 
Plans are that the book will be avail- 





Foundation Aims 
And Objectives 
To IMPROVE credit and financial 


administration by: 


(1) Developing the individual to 
become more competent in his job, 
by providing a comprehensive edu- 
cational system. 

(2) Providing the individual with 
the tools to do a more competent 
job, by maintaining a continuous 
program of business research in 
credit management. 


To CREATE a better understanding of 
the importance of credit to the econ- 
omy and to the economic, social and 
moral welfare of people in all walks 
of life. 

To INFORM the general public regard- 
ing the role of credit management 
in our economy. 




































For those at the CREDIT 
aa MANAGEMENT 
o u 
Management WORKSHOPS 
GRADUATE 
ere SCHOOL of 
MANAGEMENT « CREDIT & FINANCIAL 
LEVEL MANAGEMENT 
@ STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
@ DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
NATIONAL 
pn INSTITUTE of CREDIT 
LEVEL FELLOW 
AWARD PROGRAM 
NATIONAL 
. INSTITUTE of CREDIT 
BEGINNERS ASSOCIATE 


AWARD PROGRAM 





This illustration shows the relative 
training level of each program. 


able through a commercial publisher 
early in 1956. 


Recently published was “Bond 
Protection for the Supplier in the 
Construction Industry”. The report 
was developed by Wayne L. Shaf- 
fer, (credit manager, Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company, Santa 
Clara, Calif.), as his management 
study report for the Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management 
at Stanford. The report has been 
especially well received. 


Issued in January was the annual 
“Credit Problems” study, and now: 
being developed is a comprehensive 
analysis of “Current Trends in 
Credit Practices and Procedures”. 


Other recurring studies include 
the Accounts Receivable Survey and 
an annual report for the American 
Petroleum Credit Association. 


Through C.R.F.-directed educa- 
tional activities, commercial credit 
personnel at every level has the op- 
portunity to expand professional de- 
velopment. 


From the Associate Award pro- 
gram through the Credit Manage- 
ment Workshop program for credit 
and financial executives at the top 
level, the Foundation’s integrated 
program of education is “paying off” 
for those taking advantage of it. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 





SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

March 7-8 

Annual Conference of Secretary- 
Managers, N.A.C.M. Eastern Divi- 
sion 

& 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 

March 17-18 

Annual Northwest Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho 


SHARON, Sielieaeeaens 

March 24-25-26 

Research Foundation Credit Man- 
agement Workshop 


CHICAGO, ae 

May 5-6 

Annual Conference of N.A.C.M. Sec- 
retary-Managers 

< 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

May 8-12 

59th Annual Credit Conference and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


% 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 3-16 
Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


HANover, NEw Hamrsnme 

July 31-August 13 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


% 
DututH, MINNESOTA 
September 16-17 
Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, including Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota 


& 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
September 21-22-23 
Annual Tri-State Conference, cover- 


ing Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 


& 
San FRAncisco, CALIFORNIA 
October 5-6-7 


Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 


& 
Exmira, New York 
October 13-14-15 
Annual Tri-State Conference com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia 
& 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 19 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


WicuitTa, KANSAS 

October 19-20-21 

Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 


Fort WortH, TEXAS 

October 20-21-22 

Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

October 26-27-28 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana. : 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 27-28 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 29 

Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

November 14-15-16 

Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 








DEATHS 


Zoellner Headed Grand Rapids 
Unit, Past N.A.C.M. Director 


The passing of A. F. (Tony) 
Zoellner at the age of 62 removes an 
outstanding member of the credit 
fraternity. In the Grand Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men he had held 
every office and he was a past Na- 
tional director. He had served as 
secretary of John K. Burch Com- 
pany for 20 years and had been with 
the company 46 years. He was a vet- 
eran of World War I. 


Harry Rhell Long Active in 
Association and Industry 

The death of Harry E. Rhell, 
credit manager of the National Lead 
Company, Philadelphia, followed 
years of work for the credit pro- 
fession. A member for more than 
30 years, he had served The Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania as president 1942-43. 


A. D. Sallee, 89 


A. D. Sallee, one of the first bank 
credit men and credit instructors in 
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Pittsburgh, and a past presideni of 
The Credit Association of West2rn 
Pennsylvania (1921-22), is dead, 
He had been with Farmers Dep sit 
National Bank. 


Vanderpoel Financial Columiiist 
of the Sun-Times in Chicago 

Robert P. Vanderpoel, 61, finan- 
cial columnist of the Chicago Swn- 
Times, who was well known to 
credit men also by his participation 
in the Financial Merry-Go-Round 
panels of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, died in Toledo of a 
heart attack. A financial columnist 
since 1920, Mr. Vanderpoel also had 
been consultant to the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department from 1942 to 1945, 
corporation consultant on finance 
and economics, and was an honorary 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Management. 


George Beisheim Was on First 
Fraud Prevention Committee 
George Beisheim, who retired as 
vice president and credit manager 
of the textile firm of Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co., New York City, last 
year, died at his home in Ossining, 
N.Y. He was 76. He had been promi- 
nent in the drive against crooked 
commercial practices and when the 
first fraud prevention committee for 
the general fund, N.A.C.M., was 
formed in 1940 he was named to the 
committee. He had been a member 
of the New York Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Association and a 
director of the New York Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


Mary A. McDonald 

Mary A. McDonald was a charter 
member of the Coal Credit Group 
of the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, and a past president 
of the Pittsburgh Credit Women’s 
Group. She had been credit manager 
of Pittsburgh Coal Company. 


G. W. Hartman 


George W. Hartman, treasurer, 
Potts-Farrington Company, Phila- 
delphia, was a leader in the Con- 
struction Group and a former di- 
rector of The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvania, and 4 
past president of the Plus One Club. 


R. C. Swanton Retires 

Robert C. Swanton, recipient of 
the J. Shipman gold medal, highest 
award of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, has retired from 
his post as director of purchases for 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, Winchester unit, New 
Haven, Conn. 
































1. Tax Regulations—The New 


| (2. Conditional Sales 





GB Bulk Sales Laws 
| 6. Factor’s Lien Regulations 
7, State Bond Laws 


| 8. Collection of Claims on Es- 


\Vhere Would You Turn? 


When You Have a Credit Problem That Can’t Wait (and who hasn't)— 


The Best Place to Turn is the RIGHT Place! 


Internal Revenue Code 





| RS REDIT 
| 3. Assignment of Accounts Re- | Be ri AL 
| ceivable ne 
teh sat 
4. Mechanics’ and Landlords’ olor 
Liens 


tates 


SPECIAL SERVICE FEATURES 


OR fingertip reference: glossary of insurance 
terms: classification and description of stock 
_ certificates; bonds and investment trusts; chief 


Government contracting agencies; 14 median 


ratios of 72 industries; definitions of terms used 


in inancial statements. 











| 220 Fourth Avenue 





1995 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Sixteen Books-in-One 


; 9, Procedures to Follow in 
4 Bankruptcy Cases 


10. Insurance Exemptions 
| 1. Pennsylvania’s New Uni- 
form Commercial Code 


| 72. Assumed Names 


13. States’ Legislation on “Bad 
C 


hecks”’ 


14. Statutes Governing Negotia- || 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORT! 


LJ Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings ] 


Cuicaco, Inu.—“Converting Marginal Accounts into Profit 
Customers,” the first of two educational forums of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men, had as moderator Roger 
J. Burke, credit manager of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and panel members Catherine Boland, J. A. Roebling & 
Sons; Jack Graber, General Foods Co.; Harry L. Judd, Jr., 
United States Gypsum Co.; and Joseph J. Kaberna, First 
National Bank of Chicago. The role of the sales depart- 
ment was assayed. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—At the traditional bankers’ night meeting 
of the Hartford Association of Credit Men, Herbert K. 
Baskin, vice president, Public National Bank & Trust Co., 
New York City, spoke on “Tailored Credits.” 


MitwavkeeE, Wis.—Judge Myron Gordon of the civil court 
spoke at a luncheon of the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men. The chapter of the National Institute of Credit heard 
Ralph Ells, chief economist, Allen Bradley Co., on “Testing, 
Selecting and Upgrading Employees.” 


CLEVELAND, On10—The Central National Bank and the educa- 
tional committee of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men jointly sponsored a panel forecast at the dinner meet- 
ing. Panelists were: Arthur J. Bazeley, general super- 
visor of the market research department, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co.; William D. Benson, vice president in 
charge of sales, Industrial Rayon Corp., New York; A. E. 
Wolf, financial vice president, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; 
and Fred O. Kiel, Sr., economist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. Central National Bank’s vice president Owen 
L. Carlton was moderator of the panel. A tour of the bank 
was made in the afternoon. 


PorTLANnD, OrE.—The Portland Sales Executives Club joined 
forces with the Portland Association of Credit Men to hear 
exponents of both positions on the team. Philip Hill, vice 
president in charge of sales, Hyster Co., and Robert W. 
Kupfer, credit manager of Sealy Mattress Co., were the 
speakers. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—“Ergophobia” (fear of work), valiantly 
championed by William Hazlett Upson, self-styled ergo- 
phobe and author of humorous short stories which have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, provided a relax- 
ing episode at the bankers’ night meeting of the Rochester 
Credit & Financial Management Association. 


SeaTTLE, WasH.—How to be a Success” was the topic of 
Professor Edwin H. Adams, of the University of Washing- 
ton division of radio and television, at the meeting of the 
Seattle Association of Credit Men. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Guest speaker Henry H. Heimann, executive 

’ vice president, N.A.C.M., analyzed the business outlook be- 
fore the membership of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men. 


Lincotn, Nesr.—“Your Income Tax under the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code” was the topic of Dana F. Cole, Dana F. 
Cole & Co., and author of a textbook and laboratory 
manual in accounting. 


Granp Rapips, Micn.—At successive neon membership meet- 
ings of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men, 
speakers and their topics were: J. B. Shepard, manager 
of the Detroit branch office of the Small Business Admin- 
istration Program, on the “S.B.A. Loan Program,” and 
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E. G. Weir, business manager and secretary, Grand Rapids 
Furniture Makers Guild, who discussed “Business Is 
People.” Jack Butterick, assistant secretary of the Mich- 
igan Association of Insurance Agents, addressed a sub- 
sequent meeting on “Unauthorized Insurance in the State 
of Michigan.” 


CuaTranooca, TENN.—An “alert” to businessmen on factors 
to watch in 1955 was sounded by Henry H. Heimann, ex- 
ecutive vice president, N.A.C.M., at the meeting of the 
Cherokee Unit, National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. 





With the Women’s Groups 








BrincHamtTon, N.Y.—Fowler Wilson, Binghamton’s “commu- 
nity ambassador,” and Joseph H. Chittenden were guest 
speakers at meetings of the Triple Cities Credit Women’s 
Club. Mr. Chittenden discussed the functions of a private 
investigator. 


Boston, Mass.—Henry J. Lamb, executive manager of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association, addressed the Credit 
Women’s Club on “Know Your Association.” 


Cincinnati, On10—‘“Bosses Night” was held by the Women’s 
Group of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men. An 
F.B.I. program followed the dinner. 


CLEVELAND, On1I0—The Credit Women’s Club, which recently 
sponsored a scholarship for one of its members at the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Dartmouth, heard William J. Dickson, associate 
director of the Graduate School of Credit and Financial 
Management. President Harry L. Reynolds of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men also spoke at the dinner 
meeting. 


Newark, N.J.—Wilham Kenny, trust officer of the Brick 
Church branch of the National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co., spoke before the New Jersey Credit Women’s Group 
on wills, inheritance taxes and estates. 


Omana, Nesr.—Jim O’Neill of radio station KOWH was guest 
speaker at the Credit Women’s Group meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—‘How Does Your Voice Rate?” was the 
topic of Mrs. Marie B. Miller, speech auxiliary supervisor 
for the local Board of Education, at the Philadelphia Credit 
Women’s Club. 


PorTLAND, OrE——Sue McKenna was auctioneer for the annual 
parcel post sale of the Credit Women’s Group of the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men. Proceeds went to the 
scholarship fund. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The “Know Your Association” theme was 
handled by W. L. Ignatius, secretary-manager of the 
Spokane Merchants Association, at the meeting of the 
Credit Women’s association. Miss Teresa Spehar, the new 
president of the group, presided. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—“Bosses” were guests at the meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Club of the St. Louis Association of “redit 
Men. Mrs. Gladys Meyer, manager of personnel relations, 
White-Rodgers Electric Co., was guest speaker. 


